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THE REACTION AGAINST POSITIVISM 
AND DILTHEY’S CONCEPT OF 
UNDERSTANDING 


H. P. Rickman 


intensified interest in the human studies, in psychology and social 

psychology, in sociology and social anthropology. A re-examina- 
tion of the nature, function and methods of these studies is taking place 
and is accompanied by a reaction against positivism. By positivism I 
mean, in this context, the theory that all acquisition of knowledge, to 
be scientifically respectable, must be modelled on the procedures of the 
physical sciences. Imbued with this spirit of positivism psychologists and 
social scientists have produced a mass of carefully controlled laboratory 
experiments and precise statistical analyses of the behaviour samples 
of carefully circumscribed groups. Such work has certainly produced 
valuable results yet a sense of dissatisfaction with these procedures is 
growing. Something of the richness and complexity of human life seems 
to elude us and so often we bring up only the trivial and uninteresting 
in our nets. When we are concerned with the prevalence of delinquency 
and mental illness, the existence of industrial unrest, the suffering 
caused by prejudice and snobbery, the clash of cultural traditions and 
anxiety about the state of trade unions and political parties—to give 
but a few examples of pressing social issues—we find these methods 
inadequate. 

The rebels against the dominance of positivism in the human studies 
have drawn inspiration from continental sources and, in particular, 
from the German tradition embodied for many in the work of Max 
Weber. This movement of thought has found expression—though, of 
course, with significant variations—in the writings of Talcott Parsons, 
in Aron’s book on German Sociology, in H. S. Hughes’ Consciousness and 
Society, in P. Winch’s The Idea of Social Science and in C. Wright Mills’ 
The Sociological Imagination. 

The point at issue is not the rejection of scientific method but rather 
the use of additional lines of approach which may modify the total 
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research procedure. This new orientation revolves—by fairly common 
consent—around the concept of ‘Verstehen’, usually translated as 
‘understanding’. I shall use this translation throughout, but must 
emphasize that it is being employed as a technical term with a meaning 
which does not wholly coincide with common English usage. As a 
preliminary explanation of the role which the concept of understanding 
plays in the human studies we may say this: the physicist ‘explains’ the 
sequence of some physical events—say a billiard ball rolling against 
another so that the second begins to move—in terms of a generalization 
about the regularity of certain sequences. When we say that the first 
billiard ball causes the second to move we do not claim that we have 
discovered something within the billiard ball in addition to its observed 
behaviour. But when we ‘explain’ a person’s behaviour by saying, ‘He 
hates his mother’, we claim to have discovered a fact in the mental life 
of the person which accounts for his overt behaviour. We may say that 
we understand that person, or that particular social situation, while it 
would be somewhat quaint to talk about understanding the billiard 
ball. Here, then, we have an avenue of approach, crucial in dealing 
with human beings, but not applicable to the physical sciences. 

In the concept of understanding we have, thus, a notion which can 
play a central part in the development of a non-positivistic methodology 
of the human studies. Yet what strikes one immediately is that rather 
heavy weather is made of this concept by the authors just mentioned. 
Aaron speaks of its ambiguity; Talcott Parsons calls it ‘this somewhat 
difficult concept’ and Hughes writes of the method of understanding as 
‘the most difficult intellectual problem that I have confronted in the 
present study—the murkiest of the dark corners in the labyrinth of 
German social-science method’. 

Now the reason why the concept of understanding has been felt to 
be so difficult, obscure and ambiguous, seems to me the following. 
Some of the authors referred to recognized that—in Hughes’ words— 
‘Dilthey seems to have been the first to give the procedure a fairly 
explicit formulation’ and that—to quote Talcott Parsons—the concept 
‘owes more, perhaps, to Dilthey than to any one else’. Yet no extensive 
translations of Dilthey’s writings on this subject are available in the 
English-speaking world and even the authors who expressly refer to his 
importance have side-stepped a full consideration of his views. The 
extent of the debt which Max Weber owes to him has, to my knowledge, 
never been investigated. Dilthey was certainly a diffuse, difficult and 
tentative writer and this may be the reason for the neglect he has 
suffered. Yet, I believe, he developed the concept of understanding and 
the methods of using it in the human studies with profound insight and 
considerable clarity. In fact, the new edifice of the human studies, 
which is in process of construction, has Dilthey’s theory of understand- 
ing as one of its cornerstones. 
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When giving an exposition of Dilthey’s theory of understanding we 
must, at the outset, eliminate a misunderstanding which has crept into 
the literature of this subject. (Mr. Hughes, for instance, seems at times 
to be confused on this point.) The process of understanding is not to be 
identified with intuition, sudden imaginative insight or a blinding flash 
of illumination. There are at least two grave objections to a theory 
which endeavours to base social research on such a concept of under- 
standing. Firstly, we obviously have intuitions, in the sense of having 
hunches, jumping to conclusions and experiencing sudden illumination, 
in all spheres of life; in cookery, the solving of crossword puzzles, in 
chemical and in social research. Whatever the nature of such intuition 
it has a role to play in our whole intellectual life and is in no way 
peculiar to the human studies. Secondly, we conceive intuition to be 
a sudden and irrational process; Hitler brooding over his horoscope or 
chewing the carpet and then, suddenly, jumping up to order two 
further divisions to Stalingrad, is what we think of as intuition. If this 
were the process assumed to be at the heart and core of the human 
studies we would have to picture the social scientist as a kind of 
clairvoyant who does not need to descend to the laborious research 
which is the lot of the physical scientist. 

As Dilthey’s concept of understanding has nothing whatsoever to do 
with intuition in any of the senses just given, the objections listed do not 
apply to his theory. The process of understanding, just like other 
intellectual processes, for instance the framing of an astronomical 
hypothesis, may be more or less sudden, more or less rational, more or 
less based on evidence, more or less intuitive. 

Another point about the concept of understanding needs immediate 
clarification. There is an ambiguity, which can create considerable 

_confusion, as to what is understood. This confusion is easily eliminated 
by a straightforward linguistic elucidation which applies to ordinary 
English usage as much as to that of Dilthy. Illustrations will, perhaps, 
make my point clear. I may say, in accordance with ordinary English 
usage, ‘I understand this manual of instructions about my car engine’, 
or ‘I understand my friend’s letter’. I may then proceed to say, ‘In 
consequence I understand the engine, or my friend’s problems’. It is 
in the nature of successful communication that the understanding of 
certain words, signs or expressions leads me to the understanding of 
certain states of affairs to which these signs or expressions refer. Yet we 
can, and indeed must, distinguish between these two different steps in 
understanding. This becomes clearest when failure in communication 
occurs. ‘I understand every word of this manual but when I look at the 
engine I still do not understand how it works’. ‘I understand his letter, 
but I do not understand what he is fussing about’. For the sake of 
brevity I shall call the understanding of expressions formal and the 
understanding of states of affairs material understanding. 
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All this may appear as the pedantic labouring of a fairly obvious 
point; yet it is of some importance for the understanding of Dilthey’s 
theory. In Dilthey’s usage what I called material understanding is the 
understanding of minds, or, less grandiosely put, of the thoughts, feel- 
ings and intentions of human beings. In that sense it may be legitimately 
described in terms of ‘re-thinking’, ‘re-experiencing’, ‘psychological 
sympathy’, or ‘empathy’. Unfortunately commentators have concen- 
trated exclusively on this aspect of understanding and ignored formal 
understanding. In consequence we get the impression of a woolly, 
‘romantic’ theory about a mysterious process of looking into minds, 
of penetrating a person’s mental life, by an irrational process. 

The plain fact, which Dilthey clearly grasped, is that material under- 
standing is achieved through the process of formal understanding. Put 
more bluntly, all understanding is, formally, the understanding of 
expressions. By expressions we mean not only words but also signs of all 
kinds and what may be called expressive behaviour (such as weeping, 
for instance); in other words anything which expresses something or 
refers to something. When we are attending to expressions we are 
looking at (or listening to) physical manifestations, such as black marks 
on paper, sounds, or bodily movements. 

Had there not been so much talk about the difficulty and ambiguity 
of the Germanic concept of understanding I should be ashamed to 
labour the point I am now making. It is true that the concept of under- 
standing is the basis for a subtly elaborated theory of the human studies, 
but its basis, the notion of understanding, is extraordinarily simple and 
familiar. We understand what people think and feel by listening to 
what they say and watching what they do. If we are asked how we do 
it we have to reply, in a down-to-earth and not very exciting way, in 
terms of learning languages and becoming familiar with conventions. 

This point, incidentally, disposes of the notion of understanding as the 
easy way of doing social science, the idea of the social scientist as the 
clairvoyant in the armchair. Expressions, as a species of physical mani- 
festation, must be made available by observation and experiment. They 
must be collected, checked and classified. In this sense the social 
scientist uses the same methods as his colleagues in the physical sciences. 
He unearths and reads diaries as the geologist may collect and examine 
stones; he observes actions as the astronomer observes the movements 
of the planets; he subjects people to tests and interviews as the physicist 
experiments with gases. It is only on expressions thus elicited and 
collected that understanding can operate. 

The rejection of positivism does not mean the surrender of empirical 
research. Understanding is based on empirical observation just as much 
as is causal explanation. Yet, at this very point, we can see the parting 
of the ways. The social scientist must certainly observe, look and listen, 
but, and this is the point of the theory of understanding, the sounds he 
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hears and the sights he sees are not really the subject-matter of his 
investigation. When he places himself in the position of receiving these 
physical manifestations he is only assuming a preliminary stance, like 
the astronomer training his telescope or the biologist sitting down to his 
microscope. Only as he begins to understand these manifestations as 
expressions, which, of course, occurs to a considerable extent when he 
sees or hears them, does he come into possession of the facts which form 
the basis of the human studies. 

Understanding, meaning now the whole process of passing from 
formal understanding of expressions to the material understanding of 
some mental process, is the cognitive act which first discloses to the 
investigator the realities with which he is concerned. It is the primary 
process by means of which we grasp what is given, or is to be treated 
as given, in the human studies. An illustration will clarify this point. 
If I am aware that a number of human-shaped bodies move with 
various velocities on an open space uttering noises of a certain 
length and pitch I am not confronted—however precise my knowledge 
about direction and velocity of movement or pitch of noise may be— 
with a social situation which requires psychological or sociological 
explanation. Only when I understand that here are angry men proceed- 
ing to lynch a negro who is alleged to have raped a white woman have 
I got a subject-matter for the human studies. 

Here an objection may be raised; if we have to start with under- 
standing and if understanding is the final goal of the human studies are 
we not back at the point that—according to this theory—the social 
scientist has completed his task as soon as he begins, has, in fact, 
intuitively jumped to his conclusions? This is not a very serious objection 
and can be disposed of by a distinction, very carefully made by Dilthey, 
between elementary and higher understanding. A simple illustration 
will make the point. When I read a letter I perform successive acts of 
understanding individual signs and the words they stand for. Having 
performed all these I may understand the letter and possibly the pro- 
blems of my correspondent. To achieve the understanding of the latter, 
which gives me new knowledge of a complex state of affairs I had to be 
capable all along of performing hundreds of familiar acts of elementary 
understanding. Thus, in the case of the lynching, we may initially just 
recognize an angry crowd, then we may pick up some shouts such as 
‘rape’ or ‘string him up’, as we piece together these acts of understand- 
ing we gain—on the basis of such evidence—wider understanding. Final 
understanding may demand the collation and understanding of a vast 
range of facts. 

To posit the act of understanding as the primary cognitive act with 
which the human studies must begin, does not, of course, mean that it 
is in a privileged position of infallibility. Perception through our senses, 
such as seeing, is, presumably, the primary cognitive process by which 
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hears and the sights he sees are not really the subject-matter of his 
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microscope. Only as he begins to understand these manifestations as 
expressions, which, of course, occurs to a considerable extent when he 
sees or hears them, does he come into possession of the facts which form 
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Understanding, meaning now the whole process of passing from 
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we acquire the facts with which the physical sciences deal. Yet this does 
not mean that we cannot make a mistake; it only means that if there 
is a possibility of error there is no other non-sensuous process by which 
we can check our original findings. We can only look again, or compare 
our sense impressions with those of others. 

Secondly, it does not mean that understanding is a theoretically 
primitive, not further analysable process. It only means that it is to 
be treated as basic within the context of the human studies. It is, in 
fact, in an analogous position to that of perception in the physical 
sciences. Seeing an object is a complex cognitive process and, for 
example, Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason provides a massive, epistemo- 
logical analysis of it. But the geologist or chemist takes the process of 
perceiving objects for granted and starts from there. 

Hence we can distinguish two fields of inquiry. The practising social 
scientist must be concerned with a classification of expressions and the 
extent and reliability of the understanding which can be gleaned from 
different types of expressions. He must, then, proceed to inquire how 
these processes of understanding can be applied to different spheres of 
his subject-matter; to individuals, groups, institutions and cultural 
phenomena. In contrast to this methodological approach to the practice 
of social research stands the epistemological inquiry into the factors 
involved in all understanding. These two distinct lines of inquiry are 
not irrelevant to each other and Dilthey certainly dealt with both. The 
methodological approach provides the epistemological one with con- 
crete intent. The latter, in turn, creates the fundamental framework 
for the former. This should become clearer in what is to follow. 

I shall deal first with the classification and evaluation of expressions, 
for this defines precisely the range over which understanding operates. 
Dilthey used several schemes of classification, each of them dividing 
up the field of expressions according to a different principle. Each high- 
lights a particular distinction which might be of particular interest in 
one inquiry or another. | 

(i) An expression can be conventional or natural. In Dilthey’s words, 
‘An outer manifestation is the expression of an inner state by means 
of an artificial convention or a natural ordered relationship between 
expression and what is expressed’ (p. 319. All the quotations are from 
Vol. VII of Dilthey’s collected works, The Construction of the Historical 
World. The translations are my own). A railway signal—in Dilthey’s 
own illustration—is a conventional expression conveying a communica- 
tion from the signalman to the engine-driver. If, in an emergency, the 
signalman jumped on to the lines and held up his arms we might call 
this a natural expression of a similar communication—an expression, 
that is, which can be understood without reference to a pre-arranged 
convention. An even clearer example might be groaning as a recogniz- 
able expression of pain. 
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(ii) Expression may be intended as communications or they may not. 
In Dilthey’s words ‘... I understand by expressions of life not only 
expressions which mean or signify something but also those which, 
without intending to signify anything, because they are expressions of 
a mind, make it comprehensible to us’ (p. 205). Both the railway signal 
and the signalman’s raised hands are, of course, intentional communica- 
tion. Expressions which are not intended as communication may, in 
turn, be of two kinds. They may be wholly unintentional and even 
unconscious acts such as blushing or fingering a tie, or they may be 
intentional acts, such as mowing a lawn, which reveal a purpose without 
being done for that reason. 

(iii) Expressions can be immediate and fleeting—like a frown or a 
cry—or fixed and permanent like a scientific treatise or a picture. 

(iv) Finally, expressions may be distinguished as to their content. 
They may be factual, ranging from simple statements such as, “There is a 
chair in here’, to minutes and guide books; they may express an intention 
or an attitude to a particular situation as actions for instance, do; or they 
may be self-expressions, ranging from sighs and tears to lyrical poems. 

This classification conveys, better than a formal definition could have 
done, what we mean by expressions. Obviously we are not talking 
about language only, but also about the whole range of expressive 
behaviour. The use of each type of expression has its advantages and 
drawbacks and the social scientist has to select from them in accordance 
with the nature of his problem. 

Natural expressions are usually fragmentary, unorganized and in- 
articulate. They are also relatively rare. In fact, it is often difficult to 
decide their genuineness. Even tears or smiles are frequently con- 
ventionalized. Yet they have their importance. They are the basis for 
the beginning of communication between the small child and its 
mother or they may help the social anthropologist to make his first 
contact with an entirely alien culture. 

Wholly unintentional expressions may also be elliptical and am- 
biguous. Yet they may help us to pierce deception. It is easier to lie 
in words than to disguise the blush or the tightening of the jaw. Indeed, 
they may reveal depths of which the author of the expression is unaware. 

Communication of objective information, from traffic lights to state- 
ments of births and deaths, is plentiful and, once we know the conven- 
tion, we can understand it easily and precisely. But, and this is its draw- 
back for the social scientist, it tells us little about the author. A book on 
insect life may tell us that the author is interested in insects and also 
that he is painstaking and intelligent, but nothing else. 

‘An action’, Dilthey tells us, ‘does not arise from the intention to 
communicate; but, because of the relation in which it stands to a 
purpose, the latter is contained in it. The relation of the action to the 
mind which it thus expresses is regular and thus allows probable 
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assumptions about it’ (p. 206). Actions, in other words, reveal—unless 
we are dealing with a mad man or a member of an entirely strange 
civilization—the intention behind them. As we observe a man wielding 
an axe we see—as we say—that he is trying to cut a tree down. The 
understanding of this type of expression is of incalculable value in the 
social studies. As Hitler’s divisions were pouring into Poland no amount 
of eloquent speech could persuade us of his peaceful intentions. Actions 
speak louder than words. Yet there are clear limits to what we can 
understand in this way. Motives elude us. In felling the tree the man 
may be giving way to pent-up anger, trying to annoy his neighbours, 
or getting healthy exercise. He may be the kind of person who likes 
felling trees or he may act in response to a particular situation. We may 
not be able to tell these things from the action alone. ‘Action’, as 
Dilthey says, ‘... steps from the plenitude of life into onesidedness. 
However much it may have been considered it expresses only part of 
his nature’ (p. 206). 

Self-expressions, by contrast, reveal human depth. They ‘can contain 
more of the psychological context than any introspection can discover. 
They lift it from depth which consciousness does not illuminate’ 
(p. 208). Here the methods of psycho-analysis can find room within this 
theory of understanding. Of course, such expressions, too, can be 
deceptive and often are. We may weep crocodile tears or smile and yet 
be villains. Because of this Dilthey placed great emphasis on the analysis 
of self-expressions in art and literature. For this is the sphere where 
‘deception ends’. 

Finally, the importance of the expressions which have been given 
permanent form, the works of art and literature, codes of law and 
philosophy texts, must be stressed. Though we miss in them the im- 
mediacy of a face-to-face contact with the author they present us with 
something which can be studied systematically and at leisure. 

Having surveyed the different types of expressions which form the 
material on which understanding operates we can now turn to the 
consideration of the question how understanding operates. What, in 
fact, are the conditions which have to be fulfilled for understanding 
to be possible? I shall list three. 

Firstly, understanding depends on the recognition of human char- 
acteristics, with which we are familiar in ourselves and others, and in 
their productions. 


Understanding is a rediscovery of the I in the Thou; the mind rediscovers 
itself at ever higher levels of connectedness; this sameness of the mind in the 
I, in the Thou, in every subject of a community, in every system of culture, 
finally, in the totality of mind and universal history, makes the working 
together of the different processes in the human studies possible. Here the 
knowing subject is one with its object and the latter is the same at all stages 
of its objectification. 
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We are not here concerned with psychological knowledge or the fruits 
of searching self-analysis, but only with familiarity with the basic ways 
in which our minds work. We know, for instance, that we have inten- 
tions and what it is to have an intention. Only thus can we understand 
that an action has a purpose and may have the specific purpose of 
communication. We could never acquire the use of language without 
that, for the most basic process of teaching language—ostensive defini- 
tion—depends on the understanding of the act of pointing. When we 
see the arms of a scarecrow moving it means nothing except that the 
wind is shaking it; when we see a man’s arm moving we may assume 
—simply because he is a man—that he is waving, that is, expressing 
something. There are other things we are familiar with and assume 
in others; for instance, various connections between mental acts; im- 
pressions call up memories, these may arouse emotions; emotions may 
lead to desire and desire may issue in action. This is the basis of under- 
standing expressions, and, through them, the thoughts and feelings of 
human beings. 

It should be emphasized that we are talking about general, basic 
patterns. There is no suggestion that we must experience what others 
experience, or feel what others feel in order to understand. I do not 
have to love Mrs. Smith to understand what it is for Mr. Smith to love 
her. Until I get information from Mr. Smith I may not understand 
what he sees in her. I need not even have loved any woman before. 
But I do have to know from my own experience what it is to love, for 
that Mr. Smith could never explain to me. 

The second requirement for understanding is a common cultural 
background, a shared familiarity of traditions, rules and conventions. 
With the marginal exception of the understanding of natural expres- 
sions which occur only rarely, all understanding depends on this. In 
conformity with the German tradition Dilthey called this common 
cultural background ‘objective mind’. 


By it I mean [he says] the manifold forms in which what individuals hold 
in common has objectified itself in the world of the senses. In this objective 
mind the past is a permanently enduring present to us. Its realm extends 
from the style of life, the forms of social intercourse, to the system of purposes 
which society has created for itself, to custom, law, state, religion, art, science 
and philosophy. .. . From this world of objective mind our self receives its 
nourishment from earliest childhood. It is the medium in which the under- 
standing of other people and their expressions takes place (p. 208). 


Only in this context, as he goes on to explain, do we learn to understand 
a language, to appreciate nuances of politeness or to recognize what 
a craftsman is at when he wields his hammer. 

The third requirement of understanding is awareness of the actual 
context in which an expression occurs. Thus I get a better understanding 
of the man waving at me when, next day, he asks me for a loan. I then 
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understand his wave—as an attempt to ingratiate himself to me. 
Dilthey usually talks of this in terms of part and whole. A word is more 
precisely understood when we observe its place in a sentence. The 
sentence is better understood in its paragraph, the paragraph within the 
context of a book, the book within a literary tradition. This is obviously 
the basis of a great deal of philological work and literary criticism. A 
perception is modified by and, therefore, understood through, the 
configuration within which it occurs; an action is modified by, and 
understood through, the field of interactions in which it takes place. 
This is the basis of Gestalt psychology and Sociometry. An incident in 
a person’s life is understood in terms of the role it plays in that life 
and to uncover this relation is the aim of the biographer. 

Two comments may be added to this point. Firstly, whatever 
practical limitations we may impose on our effort of understanding, the 
only theoretical limit to our exploration of the context is set by the 
whole of social-historical reality. Secondly, the process is not a one-way 
movement from part to whole but, rather, like that of a shuttlecock. 
We understand the words to some extent and so we understand the 
sentence; then we return to a closer understanding of the words which, 
in turn yields a more precise understanding of the sentence. The same 
is true in other cases. 

All these three conditions are, of course, constantly fulfilled—at least 
to some extent—in ordinary life and pre-scientific understanding takes 
place. We are familiar with basic characteristics of our mental life, 
have imbibed the traditions and conventions of our civilization and 
encounter expressions in their contexts. 

If the social scientist is to achieve greater methodological stringency 
he must tighten his grip on these three requirements. As to the first one 
careful descriptive material about the scope and functioning of the 
mind is required. This, according to Dilthey, would be the task of 
Descriptive Psychology and Anthropology. Valuable material for this 
task lies embedded in the works of great masters of self-analysis, St. 
Augustine, or Rousseau, and in that of great writers of fiction, drama or 
poetry such as Stendhal, Shakespeare or Goethe. These, rather than 
the work of academic and experimental psychologists, are of value 
here. 

We approach the fulfilment of the second requirement through the 
study of cultural achievements, such as religions, educational systems, 
codes of law, architectural monuments, works of art and literature 
and philosophic treatises. Dilthey called the process of understanding 
involved in this sphere ‘interpretation’ or, sometimes, ‘hermeneutics’ 
and conceived it on the model of philological work. I should like to 
emphasize this point, as theories of understanding are frequently mis- 
construed as basing social study on psychological insight. But, as 
Dilthey’s work matured, his emphasis shifted more and more from 
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psychological understanding to interpretation in the sense suggested 
here. 

The third requirement is fulfilled by the accumulation of historical 
knowledge, biographical material and information about communities, 
social structures and cultural systems. 

The implications of the above remarks should be clear. The social 
scientist lays the methodological foundations of his subject by getting 
on with his job. It is only in the light of the whole body of already 
acquired knowledge of social-historical reality that specific research 
projects can be tested, corrected and made precise and illuminating. 

Finally, we must ask the question; what do we seek to understand 
materially through the process of understanding expressions? The brief 
answer is man, human relations, human creations and, in fact, the 
whole social-historical reality. 

Human life can be understood because it is meaningful, and because 
this meaning is constantly expressed. Thus a fully worked out theory 
of meaning is, for Dilthey, the necessary counterpart to his theory of 
understanding. With this I have dealt elsewhere and a few remarks 
must suffice. Our experience is accompanied by consciousness and our 
environment and what happens to us is evaluated in terms of help or 
hindrance. Our memory selects what was important to us. Our actions 
are accompanied by awareness of striving towards an end. This omni- 
presence of consciousness, valuations and purposes constitutes our lives 
as meaningful. There is nothing which can be called The Meaning of 
Human Life, but there is a meaning which a particular life—or, for that 
matter, a particular action—has to a person. 

Thus the three propositions, that life is meaningful that this meaning 
finds expression and that expressions can be understood, form the 
central arch of Dilthey’s theory of the human studies. ‘So, everywhere’, 
he says, ‘the connection between experience, expression and under- 
standing is the special procedure through which the delimination of 
the human studies can be definitely achieved’ (p. 87). 

In this article I have tried to clarify the concept of understanding and 
map out Dilthey’s basic theory of the human studies. It is from this 
point that a further methodological inquiry must commence. What is 
the relation between causal explanation and understanding? To what 
extent are ‘brute facts’ relevant to the human world? How precisely can 
the method of understanding be applied to the actualities of social 
reality? Dilthey gave careful consideration to these and similar ques- 
tions but to develop them would go beyond the scope of the present 
article. 


Note 


For a comprehensive account of Dilthey’s philosophy I refer the 
reader to Professor Hodges’ two scholarly books, Wilhelm Dilthey: An 
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Introduction, and The Philosophy of Wilhelm Dilthey. His account of the 
method of understanding is to be found mainly in pages 13 to 18 of the 
first and in Chapter V of the second book. There the different stages 
in the development of Dilthey’s thought are carefully surveyed. It can 
be seen from his account that Dilthey was at first more concerned with 
what I have called material understanding and that the emphasis on 
expression—which I have treated as the focal point of his theory—only 
emerged in the last phase of his thinking. 

A comparison between the philosophies of Dilthey and Collingwood, 
the British philosopher who is closest to Dilthey in range of interest 
and philosophic attitude, is made in the last chapter of The Philosophy 
of Wilhelm Dilthey, and may also be of interest to readers. 

The University of Hull 


ALFRED LEWIS KROEBER, 1876-1960 


The British Journal of Sociology notes with regret the death of A. L. Kroeber 
in Paris on the 5th October 1960. Not merely did Kroeber in his long career 
span nearly the whole development of academic anthropology and sociology, 
but that career was for 60 years a considerable contribution to our disciplines. 
Almost equally, Kroeber interested himself in every area of anthropology— 
social, physical, archaeological, linguistic, and the study of material culture. 
He saw his subject as a science of Man which embraced all man’s work, past 
and present, and he was as readily interested in the larger scale theories of 
culture history and archaeology as in the most minute details of the language 
of a small group of California Indians. It is unlikely that we shall again see 
any social scientist who, with full professional competence, could concern 
himself with so many fields. It is most improbable that any other will main- 
tain to their 85th year so alert and current an interest in all that is going on 
in modern anthropology and sociology. It was typical of the man that his 
death should occur when he was returning from a Wenner-Gren Conference 
in Vienna on Anthropological Horizons. His interest in these horizons is a 
great deal fresher than that of many a student of 20. 

This is not the place to say anything at length of Kroeber’s contribution 
to the work of the University of California, where he had taught and re- 
searched for 60 years. What that university has lost is not just a Great Old 
Man: for they have lost an active teacher who had announced to the present 
academic year his intention of conducting a seminar on Problems in California 
Indian Ethnology. They have also lost a host whose house in Arch Street was 
a clearing place for new thinking and lively research in all the social sciences. 
The world has lost one of its greatest scientists with his. death. 

D. G. M. 
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Michalina Clifford-Vaughan 


concept or in the investigation of a group. The first approach aims 

at outlining the functions of élites in society—the plurality of 
élites deriving from the multiplicity of functions and their hierarchy 
from the importance attached to each function. The author’s outlook 
will play a considerable part in this assessment and his scale of values 
may well differ from that of the society whose élites he is endeavouring 
to classify. Thus Saint-Simon! described an élite as performing the tasks 
which are indispensable to economic prosperity and scientific progress; 
in his opinion, the disappearance of that élite would empoverish France 
more than that of the king, the royal family, the ministers, deputies, 
generals and heads of administrative departments. According to this 
classification, the main functions were no longer political and military— 
‘administration des choses’ was to replace ‘le gouvernement des 
hommes’. There is little doubt that St. Simon’s views were only shared 
by a small minority of his contemporaries. Yet they were to exert a 
considerable influence upon the policy of economic expansion of the 
Second Empire. From the assessment of the values which should be 
foremost in the community (although they might not be the most highly 
appreciated by its members) to the classification of élites according to 
these values, the whole appraisal was normative and subjective. It was 
granted recognition nevertheless and inspired governmental action 
in a later period. St. Simon’s theory may be considered as typical for 
an approach which does not aim at reflecting the actual structure of 
élites in a society, but may come to alter it. 

All normative studies of élites are based on the assumption that 
some functions are, or will be, of particular importance to the commun- 
ity and that élites are, or should be, composed of the individuals or the 
groups who can best perform these functions. The stress is on the needs 
of the society rather than on its actual structure at a given time. These 
needs may be fulfilled by the formation of a new élite, then the theory 
which advocated it may be considered as creative. 

The second approach to the study of élites is mainly descriptive. It is 
concerned with existing élites, such as they are in a given society. The 
criteria used to determine their membership are purely objective, i.e. 
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they are those which the society accepts. In other words, position in a 
hierarchy, be it political, military, administrative or economic, is 
measured by the standards of cabinet membership, rank, grade or 
income level. The ‘top people’ of the political, military, administrative 
or economic pyramid are considered as forming an élite ipso facto. 
Connections between élites are investigated, but no hierarchy is estab- 
lished since this would re-introduce normative subjectivism. However 
the political élite is granted priority rather than supremacy—it tends 
to be studied first and, in some cases, it is even considered as ‘the élite’. 
This does not derive from an over-valuation of the role of politics, but 
rather from the assumption that the political élite has the greatest share 
of power in society. A refusal to classify élites according to the value 
of their functions is indeed bound to lead to a classification in terms of 
power. 

Although one might doubt whether power still is mainly political 
and whether it has ever been a purely objective phenomenon, less con- 
troversial than that of social function, this approach would be pre- 
sumably considered as ‘realistic’ by most. Its objectivity might lead one 
to believe that it is equally suitable for the study of élites in any society 
and an ideal instrument for comparative studies. Since no criteria are 
superimposed to that of position which is purely factual, it might be 
argued that absolute impartiality was achieved and that élites could be 
studied with photographic accuracy—instead of the ‘impressionistic’ 
normative approach. Nevertheless a purely descriptive study of élites 
still implies a judgment of value. Indeed it is based on the assumption 
that élites can be defined in terms of position, that they are necessarily 
‘power élites’, aristocracies of influence, wealth and social rank. 

In some societies, this attitude prevails not only in the literature of 
the subject, but within the community itself. Power carries prestige, 
because there is a wide margin of recognition of the political and 
economic structure and a fairly complete unanimity as to the values 
sought under the leadership of the institutionalized élites. In other 
societies, no basic agreement exists as to the form of government or the 
organization of production. Rank or office does not receive implicit 
recognition—either because of a lack of confidence in the values repre- 
sented by the hierarchy of which it is a part, or even because of a scepti- 
cal attitude towards any established hierarchy.* In a society in which 
power is held to corrupt, the possession of power may inspire a variety of 
feelings, ranging from mere distrust to envy or fear, it can hardly be 
conducive to respect. Yet prestige is, as much as power, an attribute of 
any élite, for it alone can guarantee stability. The ‘objective’ approach 
to élites implies that power will create prestige; it fails to cover the case 
of societies in which, for reasons derived from history and from what is 
generally called ‘the national temperament’ (the two elements being 
inter-connected), the concepts of power and prestige are divorced. 
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This divorce leads in turn to the dissociation between the position held 
and the membership of an élite accepted within the community. 

Such is the case of France. The lasting ideological and political 
consequences of the Revolution prevented the recognition of a power 
élite. The lack of political continuity and the failure of various insti- 
tutional experiments led to a disregard for political positions, a distrust 
of the political personnel and even a disbelief in the existence of political 
élites as such. Other positions in society were undermined by the lack of 
unanimity in their acceptance. For instance, the military hierarchy 
suffered from the republican distrust for its very function, as did the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. Right-wing attacks contributed, on the other 
hand, to reduce the prestige enjoyed by parliamentary representatives 
and to a certain extent that of the intellectuals as embodied by the 
teaching profession. Business élites were distrusted because ‘in France 
everything to do with money is regarded as somehow shameful and 
impure’.* No values were universally accepted, no functions were con- 
sidered by all as pre-eminent, no status guaranteed general recognition. 
Elites were not equated with positions. 

French studies of élites reflect the split-loyalties of the society by the 
very fact that they assign entirely different functions to élites. Their 
common trait is that they are influenced by the normative approach— 
they tend to be quests for élites rather than description of élites. Their 
descriptive content provides a parallel to their normative message in- 
tended to emphasize the contrast between existing hierarchies and 
advocated élites. St. Simon’s ‘Parabole’ illustrates this method and the 
traditional French distinction between the ‘real’ and the ‘legal’ country 
—in this case, between apparent élites; those which correspond to ob- 
jective criteria of positions; and ‘real’ élites those which fulfil functions 
considered as essential by the author. 

It may be argued that this refusal to admit position as a criterion of 
élite is among the consequences of the Revolution. Indeed the élitist 
writers of the early twentieth century considered the social pattern of 
Ancien Régime France as a suitable illustration for their theories. Thus 
Maria Kolabinska,® a disciple of Pareto, studied the circulation of 
élites in France from the origins till 1789, and Gaetano Mosca® devoted 
a considerable part of his theory of élites to France from Charlemagne 
to Bonaparte. Both studies described the process which in 500 years 
transformed ‘feudal looseness’ into a unified élite in the service of the 
centralized monarchy.’ Both diagnosed a relative slowing down of 
social promotion in the eighteenth century® and a double divorce be- 
tween the old feudal class and the king, between the new privileged class 
(the Robe) and its bourgeois origins.* Both showed the increasing 
awareness of the bourgeoisie as a social class and no longer as a ‘condi- 
tion’, a process of awakening hastened by intellectual stimulation and by 
the dangerous refusal of privileges which were later to be claimed as rights. 
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Although in the eighteenth century the French bourgeoisie ‘had 
arrived in every sense except politically’ and could be expected to take 
over the State apparatus in which it played a considerable part under 
the monarchy, the Revolution of 1789 was not a mere acceleration in 
the circulation of élites. It involved a true substitution of élites,!® since 
the hierarchy of values embodied, and functions fulfilled by them was 
fundamentally modified. This fact was even more significant than the 
changes in the social origins of those who composed the new élites. 
Indeed the new hierarchy of functions and élites introduced by the 
Revolution did not entirely supersede the former value system, nor did 
they blend in spite of Napoleon’s attempt to reconcile the old and the 
new France.'! It is significant that his scheme for bringing together 
members of the Ancien Régime and the republican élites met with 
considerable success within the framework of the imperial administra- 
tive and military reorganization. However his efforts to achieve a 
compromise between the two conceptions failed, as both survived his 
fall and continued to compete for recognition within a society in which 
the functions of élites were more controversial issues than their composition. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, in a society intensely con- 
servative socially—the Revolution had been political, not industrial— 
and uncertain of its political régime,’ élites tended to be identified with 
the elements which maintained stability. Le Play’s... ‘autorités 
sociales’, characterized by their respect for ancestral custom and their 
resistance to corruption, exemplify this approach. On the royalist side, 
Maistre, Bonald and the lesser known Blanc de St. Bonnet, and among 
the early Christian Democrats, La Tour du Pin and Albert de Mun, 
identify élites with tradition versus change, family hierarchy versus 
individualism, responsibilities versus rights. The ¢lite (the term is used 
in the singular, as all embracing) is entrusted with the mission of pre- 
serving traditional values in society, beginning with the family unit and 
with the local community, i.e. the village. It is mostly presented as rural, 
understandably since 75 per cent of the population was counted as 
rural in the census of 1850. Its main function is conservation—in direct 
opposition to the saint-simonian conception of élites serving the cause of 
progress. Another right-wing characteristic is the distrust of the indi- 
vidual; the élite is composed of families, or at least of heads of families, 
and its membership is based on heredity.'* But the stress is on ‘condition’ 
rather than on class; the peasant tradition is considered as a breeding 
ground for élites as is the aristocratic tradition. An echo of this theme 
can be found in Péguy’s memories of the artisanal élite which mended 
wicker-work ‘with the same hands and in the same spirit in which 
cathedrals were built in the Middle Ages’. 

On the republican side, élites tended to be considered as aggregates 
of individuals whose intellectual aptitudes and moral level sets them 
apart from their surroundings, and endows them with a responsibility 
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for the education of the mass. In Renan’s aristocratic view, an élite 
which assumes the moral and intellectual leadership of the nation and 
leaves the people to their ‘happy immorality’! is entrusted with heavy 
duties as a counterpart of its privileged social position. The difference 
between this and the theories mentioned above lies mainly in the 
‘isolation’ of the élite from the rest of the community, a phenomenon 
which can be traced to the disruption of the ‘corps intermédiaries’ by 
the Revolution, and to the fact that it is composed of individuals. 
Renan does not deny the value of heredity in the make-up of the 
individual, but the family ceases to be considered as the corner-stone 
of élite structure. Selection and training are advocated as addenda in 
order to guarantee the quality of the élite. 

In attempting to explain the French defeat in 1870 by the lack or 
inadequacy of the training of leaders, in contrast to the Prussian social 
discipline, Renan announced a republican return to the Napolonian 
tradition of an administrative, rather than political élite. This pattern is 
illustrated by the creation of the ‘Ecole libre des Sciences Politiques’ 
which provided France with a diplomatic, administrative and mana- 
gerial élite until the second world war. An entirely individualistic 
theory led therefore to the creation of a specific élite with a fairly narrow 
basis since it was recruited almost entirely among the wealthy Parisian 
bourgeoisie.!* Just as the function of conservation was a survival of the 
Ancien Régime in society, the function of efficiency was a survival of the 
imperial centralism in the State. 

New values and a new élite, not historically committed either to the 
right or the left were bound to appear in the course of the nineteenth 
century, with the development of technology and industry. St. Simon 
detected the future importance of this social force; his élite was con- 
ceived as mainly scientific, but his followers considered industry as an 
equally valuable social function. The fact that their theories were 
‘official’ under Napoleon III (whose whole policy oscillated between 
the poles of a saint-simonian and a ‘bonapartist’ militaristic scale 
of values) attached ‘reactionary’ implications to this truly original 
approach to élites. 

After the defeat of 1870, the ‘République des ducs’ '” represented the 
last attempt of the old monarchist élite, by then semi-retired from 
politics, but recalled to the limelight by a bewildered electorate, to take 
over the government of the country. Its failure was that of a social class, 
the landed aristocracy, not that of a social theory. An ‘organic’ concep- 
tion of the élite, considered in relation to a function of conservation 
and to its role within the community apart from any criteria of political 
leadership, survived under the Republic. Right-wing leaders were 
recruited in different classes, their scale of values was brought up to date, 
but it was not fundamentally modified in one respect. They continued 
to believe that the country possessed hidden reserves of élites, rural or 
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at any rate provincial, kept away from the political scene because they 
did not adhere to the régime, but setting an example to the community. 
This theme of the ‘Action francaise’ reappeared under the Fourth 
Republic, with the difference that it was not the republican form of 
government but the ‘régime des partis’ which was at stake. 

When the Republic was established as a political régime at the end 
of the last century, and when it was seeking a philosophy and an élite 
of its own, the term ‘élite’ had acquired right-wing connotations which 
turned it into a slogan. Distrusted by the old social élite, the republican 
personnel was distrustful of the new business élite which was no more 
composed of pioneer individuals, but of affluent ‘heirs’ and was there- 
fore closer to the right-wing pattern of élite structure. ‘Legal country’ 
and ‘real country’ did not coincide. The ‘legal’ élites included the net- 
work of ‘grands corps de |’Etat’ and governmental representatives 
throughout the country'® on one hand, the parliamentary personnel 
on the other—a state of affairs summed up by President Deschanel ‘we 
have the Republic on top and the Empire underneath’. 

Adopting the ‘classificatory and descriptive’ sense of the concept of 
élite, the Hoover Institute is conducting a study of élites which covers 
France and whose first phase is the collation of data on political élites.* 
In this survey, élites are considered only in terms of position, without 
any reference to merit or—and this may be considered as the weakness 
of the ‘objective’ approach—to the scale of values of the given com- 
munity and its internal structure. Thus membership of the cabinet is 
adopted as the criterion of the political élite; this may add a numerical 
touch to the portrait already drawn!® of a republican personnel with a 
mainly middle class status and a predominantly intellectual back- 
ground.*° But such a study fails to convey some specific traits of the 
French political scene which contributed to reduce the prestige attached 
and the power pertaining to cabinet-membership. It will also differ 
from the French conceptions of élite held during the period studied 
and the present connotations of this term. 

Among the main features of the period under review, many of which 
are still detected in contemporary France, the lack of consensus as to 
the form of government is a major one. From the origins of the Third 
Republic till 1940, some groups were hardly represented on the poli- 
tical scene of the ‘legal’ country, because they did not acknowledge the 
régime. This hard core of resistance to republican structures and 
methods varied in its composition—royalist, bonapartist, catholic, 
‘Action frangaise’ and fascist. If one adopts the descriptive concept of 
élite, one can hardly apply the standards of success to its tenets in a 
system in which they did not participate. The political personnel of the 
Vichy régime was largely recruited among opponents of the republican 
form of government; would it be logical to exclude them from the 
political élite (considered in a purely descriptive manner) before 1940 
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and from that date onwards to label them élite? In recent French 
history, many similar examples of sudden access to government could 
be found, from the Free French to the gaullists at the end of the Fourth 
Republic. Even in strictly objective and non-normative terms, the 
political élite cannot be defined by the participation in the government 
under a system of institutionalized or endemic instability. 

It is almost commonplace to contrast political instability and the 
continuity of the civil service in France. Rather than the stability of the 
civil servants’ tenure, it is the permanence of administrative action 
which ought to be emphasized. Whilst régimes changed in the nine- 
teenth centuries and ‘Republics passed’ in the twentieth, the administra- 
tion became the embodiment of the State, as well as a valuable in- 
strument of social promotion endowed therefore with wide prestige. 
To omit the administrative hierarchy from a study of the political élite 
would not give a true picture of the balance of forces within the State. 
It would also mean that the original, efficient, and (in its modernized 
version since the creation of the Ecole Nationale d’Administration**) 
democratic system of recruiting an élite in the ‘objective’ as well as in 
the ‘normative’ sense—would be given insufficient attention. 

A frequent postulate underlying the assimilation between the political 

- élite and the governmental personnel is the existence of a ruling class 
represented by this political élite. In the case of France under the Third 
Republic, the old aristocracy confined itself to military functions; the 
new aristocracy of money was hardly represented in the political world. 
Officially, the private and the public sectors had no connection what- 
ever.2? Contacts were either underhand, culminating sometimes in 
scandals partly due to the inexperience of politicians in financial and 
economic matters, or due to family links between some deputies, mostly 
from the centre and ‘centre-droit’, and big business. This “economic 
feudality’, which was the object of the left’s constant suspicion and of 
countless attacks culminating with the theme of ‘deux cents familles’, 
was indeed represented by some families whose members may be traced 
in all French parliaments under every régime.** On the whole, the 
managerial class kept away from politics, although there may have 
been personal ties with top-level administrators who had studied in the 
same ‘grandes écoles’. The deep-rooted fear of collusion between 
politics and business contributed to favour the predominance of pro- 
fessional politicians, recruited mostly from provincial bourgeoisie. This 
origin may account to a certain extent for the comparatively low 
prestige of the parliamentary profession. The fact that it was viewed as 
a profession™, as a full-time job involving some material advantages 
which the incumbent feared to lose, must have been highly detrimental 
to its prestige within the community. The loss of prestige suffered by 
those who performed the function of government can hardly have 
failed to be projected into that same function. 
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It is characteristic of the French approach to the problem of élites 
that the political personnel tended to be assessed on the performance 
of the function of government rather than labelled as a political élite 
on the strength of its Participation in government. This evaluation, 
with an increasing pessimism, recurs from the beginning of the twentieth 
century onwards. In 1914, P. de Rousiers, continuing the saint-simonian 
tradition, defines élites as performing functions which are indispensable 
to the community.®® In view of the increasing number and complexity 
of such functions in the modern community, he advocates several élites, 
whose existence is compatible with a democratic society since they serve 
the general interest. The originality of this conception is that it recog- 
nizes the need for a plurality of élites (‘pas d’élite a tout faire’ **) whilst 
Rousiers’ predecessors either granted a supremacy to one function 
(economic development in St. Simon’s scheme) or envisaged the pos- 
sibility of an ambivalent élite (either the traditionalist belief in the 
‘notables’ setting the pattern for the community or the individualistic 
faith in an aristocracy of talent whose members could be trained in 
almost any direction). The plurality of élites proclaims the reign of the 
specialist. Rousiers distinguishes three main functions: economic leader- 
ship, intellectual leadership (‘direction sociale désintéressée’ conceived 
as promoting culture rather than education sensu stricto), and political 
leadership.?”? To each function should correspond an élite. But—this is 
where normativism reappears—the function may be performed in an. 
unsatisfactory manner and then the élite loses its justification. It should 
be relieved by another élite of the part of its task which it has failed to 
perform: thus the business élite, the ‘patronat’, does no longer represent 
the whole of the economy, since the working class has acquired an in- 
creasing awareness of its own function and developed its own values. 
Rousiers advocates therefore the formation of a new élite within the 
working class—a theme which Sorel ** was to mention repeatedly in 
connection with the rise of French trade-unionism. This doubt as to the 
validity of management’s claim to represent the economic élite is 
matched by a pessimistic view of the parliamentary personnel. The 
inner contradiction of this ‘functional’ approach is that the economic 
élite is considered as a classe *® with the possible contribution of another 
class to compensate for the inadequacy of the former, whereas the 
political élite is equated with the parliamentary personnel and the 
administration. The quality of both are judged with great severity and 
the remedy offered to this decline of standards in public life is a reassess- 
ment of the values involved in private life, in which the élites will find a 
refuge. The author’s plea that the élites should apply themselves to the 
functions of intellectual leadership and economic reorganization is in 
fact a denial of his own theory. Since élites are to escape the mediocrity 
of public life, they are no longer defined in terms of function, but of 
quality, or fitness to perform the given function. 
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In the course of the twentieth century, the concept of élite was 
gradually detached from any participation in politics. The politician 
was distrusted; apart from any other reasons, because the function he 
performed was his livelihood: ‘La Politique, c’est quand on vit de la 
République.’ It may have been possible at one time to imagine that, 
after the collapse of the Third Republic and that of the Vichy régime, 
France would find a new political élite.*° In fact, the political personnel 
did not change considerably and the experience of governmental and 
institutional instability can hardly have restored the credit of the poli- 
tical function, although that of the administrative function is compara- 
tively high and the belief in the ‘concours’ as a means of selecting the 
future administrative élite unshaken. 

The economic function tends still to be seen in terms of class, and this 
is in itself an obstacle to the recognition that there is an economic élite, 
envisaged not only in terms of income, but of social utility. The French 
tradition of resorting to the State ruled out the mechanism of founda- 
tions, discouraged also by the legal provisions which protected family 
rights; thus a valuable means for re-distributing wealth and for justify- 
ing socially the new aristocracy of money has been neglected. The 
refusal of a capitalist business élite by a wide section of the opinion is 
coupled with a distrust for economic concentration and a reluctance 
to give up the traditional forms of small business which provided 
the Poujade movement with most of its appeal to a section of the 
electorate.*! 

Resenting the right-wing undertones of the word ‘élite’, trade-unions 
prefer to resort to its counter-part, ‘cadres’, which has a distinctly 
saint-simonian flavour and is currently used to convey the implication of 
responsibility without conservatism. The importance of political issues 
in French trade-unionism may result however in giving this new notion 
the character of a slogan. Meanwhile there is little prospect of a new 
élite being born out of trade-unionism, whilst there is no general con- 
sensus in its midst*on the values it represents. 

It seems that the third of Rousiers’ élites, the intellectual, is the only 
one whose existence has been generally acknowledged even by the left- 
wing opponents of all ‘aristocracies’. This may be due to the greater 
respect in which the ‘clercs’ are held since their function is eminently 
disinterested,** unsullied by the ‘corrupting’ elements of power or 
wealth.*? It may be linked with the local prestige of the school-teacher— 
competing traditionally with the village priest and not unlike a lay 
preacher himself in the early days of the republican ideal; with the 
national prestige of the University, the Academy and the institutions of 
higher learning in general; with the French conception of their own 
country as that of enlightenment. It may simply be the expression of a 
particularly high valuation of intellectual aptitudes and academic 
achievements, illustrated by the role assigned to ‘intelligence’ in 
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education and in the mechanism of the concours—on a par with the 
British preoccupation with ‘character’. 

The intellectual élite appears as the most acceptable form of élite in a 
republican society because it emanates from a democratic selection, 
based on individual merit tested by the ‘concours’, and because it 
performs a democratic function: the dissemination of ideas. It appeals to 
the innate individualism of the French, since it is eminently composed 
of individuals, and since the teachers who will train all élites are bound 
to be themselves an élite, a particularly important one, within the 
community. 

This theme is illustrated by Alain, the theoretician of ‘radicalism’ 
under the Third Republic, whose works emphasize the distrust for 
established authorities (‘Le Citoyen contre les Pouvoirs’ is a character- 
istic title) and for hereditary aristocracies. He entrusts professors with 
the mission of training future élites and school teachers with that of pro- 
moting in all citizens the spirit of criticism and control which will 
prevent the élites—contaminated by their position—from betraying 
the interests of the people. In his view, intellectuals are committed 
politically—therefore they are ‘traitors’ in the sense in which Benda * 
used this term, they are no longer fully disinterested. This ‘betrayal’ 
has been a constant characteristic of French intellectuals throughout 
the war and post-war period; it has come to be advocated as a necessity 
by the leftist philosophers of ‘engagement’. 

Although their attitudes may have been diversely assessed, intel- 
lectuals have retained the prestige of an élite, for their function remains 
valued. Indeed intellectual values alone tend to be considered as suit- 
able criteria for élites, since—whether as an outcome of political 
prejudice or of philosophical reassessment—the concept of élite has 
been dissociated from that of power. This attitude leads on one hand to 
the denial that any political élite as such can exist, the underlying 
alternative being a choice between powerless assemblies and powerful 
individuals, On the other, it is conducive to the conception of élites as 
composed only of individuals, according to the criteria of personal 
merit.?5 

Underlying all French writings on this theme, is a normative pre- 
occupation embodied in a quest for moral values -(considered as the 
product of heredity and environment: this is the right-wing formula), 
or for intellectual merits (considered as the result of selection and 
specialized training: this is the Napoleonic heritage). In either view, 
distrust for the mere criteria of position and power tends to promote the 
valuation of personal characteristics—mainly inherited in the first group 
of theories, acquired in the second. But, whether the individual is en- 
visaged mostly as a product of the tradition from which he emanates, 
or that of the training he received, the stress is always on the individual. 

The extreme consequence of such an approach, resulting from the 
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French ‘pathological and sublime conception of the individual’ ** is to 
deny the existence of élites as groups, but to present them as composed 
only of individuals—regardless of class or group membership. All 
‘objective’ criteria of position and status are relinquished and replaced 
by those of personal qualities and achievements.*”? The concept of élite 
has become entirely normative, and also entirely subjective since there 
would be great difficulties in establishing standard norms accepted 
within the whole community. One of the merits of this theory is to 
emphasize by implication the importance of common standards within 
the community in order to permit sound judgments of value. 

It is an essential function of the intellectual élite, together with the 
other ‘makers of public opinion’—parties, trade-unions and mass- 
media**—to promote such common standards, such a basic agreement 
as to the general code within which the various trends may agree to 
differ. This is a function which for a variety of reasons, connected with 
the ideological consequences of the Revolution and the citizens’ re{2sal 
to identify themselves with the State, has not yet been fulfilled. Yne 
absence of a common set of values still perturbs French public life— 
preventing the recognition in doctrine, or indeed in fact, of institu- 
tionalized élites. 

This is hardly surprising in a country where there has been no un- 
animity for the last 200 years on political values, or indeed on the value 
of politics. The importance attached to individual merit, which has 
provided the background for a highly integrated set of concepts in 
private life,** may well be the common heritage from which a concept 
of élites applicable to public life could be derived. The dual problem 
involved is that of an agreement on moral values—which is far less 
complete with regard to public than to private codes of behaviour— 
and that of a reappraisal of intellectual merit. Whether intellectual 
aptitudes and academic laurels are sufficient criteria for membership of 
all élites, i.e. whether they guarantee efficiency in performing functions 
of political responsibility *° or economic planning, is an open issue. 
Controversies on political and economic morality are a feature of 
contemporary France. In relation to the definition of élites, the implica- 
' tion of these debates is a normative concern which leads to the replace- 
ment of the descriptive study, in answer to the classic question ‘who 
whom’, by an analysis of the functions which call for élites and the 
standards required from these élites. In other words the questions asked 
are ‘why’ and ‘how’. The inner contradiction consists in the fact that 
the functions assigned to élites can only be performed by groups and the 
standards expected from them can only be achieved by individuals. 
The normative approach to the study of élites, unlike the descriptive, 
does not, indeed cannot, rely on averages; therein lies the dilemma. 
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APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE TEACHING 
OF ANTHROPOLOGY’ 


Kenneth Little 


THE SCOPE OF APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE 
ANTHROPOLOGIST’S ROLE 


NE of the most common ideas in lay circles about anthropolo- 
()«: is that their business consists mainly in interpreting cultures 
different from their own. Anthropologists tend to be regarded as 
experts in the exotic, particularly in magical and ritual practices. For 
this reason, a number of people, including some anthropologists them- 
selves, believe that members of our profession have a special role as 
advisers to government and agencies concerned with the administration 
or general development of so-called primitive and backward people.? 
It is certainly the case that anthropologists are well equipped to 
understand and explain the outlook as well as the organization of 
primitive peoples.* However, the real significance of the anthropolo- 
gist’s position in this regard lies less in his ability to translate the values 
and institutions of one society into terms of another than in the analytical 
tools developed by his discipline. Anthropology possesses an approach 
and a method of studying social relations which can be employed in all 
forms of culture. It is capable of use not only among primitive tribes and 
peoples but in our own modern society. In addition, therefore, to their 
employment in research anthropological methods are also of interest to 
a wide variety of people whose everyday life and occupations necessitate 
application of the findings of social science. 

This point is important because it is not only African pastoralists and 
Indonesian peasants and the like whose way of life is undergoing 
transition. Our own Western society, too, is changing so rapidly as con- 
stantly to need the same degree of scientific attention. We tend, how- 
ever, to be sceptical when it comes to the ‘social engineering’ of the 
affairs of Western Europeans or North Americans, although it is obvious 
that any major innovation in social policy implies a manipulation of 
social relations. Admittedly, the manipulation may be a much more 
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deliberate process in some cases than others. In some Western societies, 
for example, Governments frequently initiate changes in taxation with 
the explicitly defined object of altering the position of the social classes. 
There are also advertising campaigns organized by big business with 
the intention of persuading the public to change its habits on a nation- 
wide scale. Both these examples imply some alteration in the social 
organization of groups. 

On a much more modest scale what we have somewhat loosely re- 
ferred to as the ‘manipulation’ of social relations is part of the everyday 
task of a large number of professions and occupations. In addition to 
colonial administration and the like there is also the ordinary work of 
teachers educating their pupils in our own society; of doctors and nurses 
in caring for their patients; in business managers’ concern with economic 
productivity and industrial efficiency; in the efforts of military com- 
manders to sustain their troops’ morale; in the combating of poverty 
and crime by welfare workers, etc. 

There are thus several important lay categories of person to whom an 
anthropological training may be of practical value. However, our 
primary concern is with the individual specifically employed as an 
anthropologist rather than with persons in whose work anthropological 
knowledge plays an incidental part. We may envisage such an individual 
as the servant of a colonial government, or as a member of some 
governmental or international agency somewhat similarly concerned 
with community welfare and development.‘ 

In this capacity the applied anthropologist may be required merely 
to study and report on a particular subject of interest to his employer. 
In other words, his assignment may go no further than providing basic 
information about the social organization of a particular people, includ- 
ing such matters as chieftainship, land tenure, etc. In fact, a very large 
proportion of the research commissioned by the British government in 
the years between the Wars was of this character. One example was the 
difficulty of improving cattle-rearing in East Africa, having regard to 
problems of over-stocking and soil erosion. It was realized that in many 
cases this could be helped from an anthropological point of view by 
undertaking detailed analyses of the economic and authority systems of 
the Nilo-Hamitic and Bantu peoples concerned. Similarly, in West 
Africa, economic problems, such as those arising from soil exhaustion 
in areas of very dense population or from difficulties encountered in 
attempting to expand food cultivation to overcome seasonal shortages, 
were recognized as demanding a much clearer understanding of the 
social systems, customary rules of land-holding and the economic values 
of the peoples concerned.® 

Research of this kind into matters of interest to African and other 
colonial governments has been financed in recent years by a British 
government scheme. Under its auspices a number of American, 
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Canadian, Dutch, and South African, as well as British anthropologists, 
have been given grants. Research institutes have also been set up with 
the object of undertaking anthropological and cognate investigations 
for groups of British territories in the main regions. For example, an 
institute attached to Makerere College, Uganda, has been planned as a 
comprehensive centre of East African studies, including the cultures 
and languages of the peoples of the region and their present-day reaction 
to modern political, economic and educational policies. It has already 
completed a number of studies of indigenous political systems, of 
tribal migration, etc. The Colonial Office has also financed the prepara- 
i tion by the International African Institute of an Ethnographic Survey 
of Africa. This survey has published a large number of self-contained 
parts. It seeks to collate and make more generally available the wealth 
of unco-ordinated material on the ethnic groupings and social conditions 
of African peoples for the benefit of administrators and others con- 
cerned practically with African affairs as well as for scholars. Another 
relevant publication in this regard is the Institute’s Survey of African 
Marriage and Family Life.* 
Work of an analogous kind in the United States has included an 
Indian Education Research Project undertaken jointly by the Com- 
mittee on Human Development of the University of Chicago and the 
United States Office of Indian Affairs. The immediate objective of the 
project was to investigate, analyse and compare the development of 
personality in five Indian tribes in the context of their total environ- 
ment. The results of this project have been reported on in such mono- 
graphs as The Hopi Way by Laura Thompson and Alice Joseph, 1944; 
The Navaho by Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea Leighton, 1946; and 
Warriors without Weapons by Gordon Macgregor, 1946.7 
Specific mention has been made of this large volume of work because 
of its practical importance. However, in most cases the investigations in 
question have not differed in any way from ‘ordinary’ anthropological 
research and the obligations of the investigators themselves in the 
British case have generally ended with the presentation of their findings 
to the Colonial Office or government of the territory in which they con- 
ducted their inquiries. Obviously, therefore, anthropological activities 
of this kind are ‘applied’ only in so far as governments and other bodies 
may subsequently base their policies or plans upon the ethnographic 
material or sociological analyses supplied. From the point of view of its 
conduct such work neither involves nor necessitates any extra or special 
training. Nor need the anthropologist concern himself very greatly, if 
at all, with government policy. He may choose, but he has no need, to 
temper his report or his findings if he suspects that they are administra- 
tively impracticable or that they run counter to the officials’ views. 
The anthropologist who is employed as a government’s professional 
consultant or adviser is generally in a very different position from this. 
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As mentioned above, he may be asked for basic information. On the 
other hand, he is also likely to be called upon to make recommenda- 
tions for positive action in respect of a particular problem. Alterna- 
tively, he may be asked to consider and point out the possibly unforeseen 
implications of a particular line of development.® In both cases he needs 
some knowledge of the bureaucratic machine and of the trend of policy. 
It is no use his offering suggestions, however anthropologically sound, 
unless they are also administratively practicable.* Thus, there was a 
stage in the fairly recent history of British colonial administration when 
political power could probably have been used more effectively by the 
African intelligentsia than by the traditional rulers in whom it was 
officially vested. However, there would have been little point in an 
anthropologist offering this kind of advice because the British had not 
yet decided to give their African territories independence and it was 
more economical and convenient in the meantime to practise Indirect 
Rule. Latterly, the boot has shifted to the other foot, which means that 
anthropologists favouring traditionalism and counselling West African 
governments to preserve the older order for its own sake would, now- 
adays, be virtually laughed out of court. Their best hope of success 
would be to show how the older institutions can be reconciled most 
rapidly with modern nationhood and technical progress. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF AND METHODS IN THE STUDY OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


If the situation is as I have described it, one conclusion is inescapable: 
the applied anthropologist must be prepared both to study and to deal 
with phenomena of social change. Unlike the academic anthropologist 
he cannot confine himself to indigenous society per se but must seek to 
understand its relationship with modern institutions of administration, 
industry, education, Christian evangelism and the rest. How otherwise 
is he to advise his Government or anybody else about the matters in 
which they are interested—the repercussions on the native economy of 
introducing novel methods of agriculture; how precisely to increase 
literacy without undue disturbance of family life? On what basis to 
organize a co-operative movement? How to reconcile native forms of 
initiation with Western ideas of hygiene and morality, etc.??° 

The difficulty, of course, is that anthropology has not yet reached the 
stage of being able to predict with certainty the consequences of any- 
thing but the simplest social policy.1 On the other hand, given a 
relatively small number of variables to consider the anthropologist can 
often forecast on the basis of precedent what is likely to happen. He can 
say, for example, that the location of a mine employing wage labour in 
the midst of tribal people on a subsistence economy is likely to lead to 
substantial changes in their social relationships. But his prognostication 
will have to take for granted a number of specific conditions: for 
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example, the interest of the tribal group concerned in a monetary cur- 
rency; their willingness to undertake routine] —_u; their ability to put 
the money earned to use in ways other than .a terms of the exist- 
ing social system, etc. Nor will he be able to say much about the precise 
way in which social relationships are likely to alter unless he can be fully 
informed about a whole variety of additional matters. These might in- 
clude such things as the mine’s policy in regard to training and promot- 
ing its native workers, housing them, and providing them with special 
social and other facilities; the extent to which the operation of the mine 
opens up social and physical communication with the outside world, 
including the attraction of individuals from other tribes into the area, 
etc. The latter considerations might be important not only because they 
would involve fresh cultural elements in the situation but introduce 
new social groups in the shape of shopkeepers, clerks, etc., living at a 
materially higher level than the indigenous inhabitants. Account might 
also have to be taken of further possible factors such as the decision of 
one or more Christian Missions to start a school, and that of the Ad- 
ministration to set up health services, institute its own courts, etc. 

The latter hypothetical example has been chosen because of its bear- 
ing upon the kind of training required for applied anthropology, which 
consists in learning the kinds of necessary connection between social 
facts and changes which are to be looked for.!* It makes it plain that pre- 
diction of social change!* can only be made after a complex and careful 
analysis of a very wide variety of factors. The problem, however, is to 
find a suitable frame of reference within which the factors concerned 
may be satisfactorily studied and resolved. There is needed, as Steward 
has pointed out, a clear identification of culture processes.1* 

The theoretical approach most generally used in social anthropology 
today is that of the structural-functionalism developed mainly by 
Radcliffe-Brown. This particular approach involves comprehension of a 
social system as a whole. Using these methods a people or a tribe are 
studied as if their social relationships constituted a closed and in- 
tegrated system. So long as the unit of study can be conceived of in this 
way and in isolation from all outside influences, there is no difficulty. 
But trouble arises when factors and forces extraneous to the people or 
tribe are active on the scene, making it impossible to describe the indi- 
genous society holistically except in retrospect. In this case, the more 
rigid exponents of structural-functionalism deal with the situation arti- 
ficially by noting what changes have taken place in the tribe’s indigenous 
institutions. Such descriptions are then spoken of as studies of culture 
contact or social change. But the fact that they are necessarily confined 
to institutions like kinship, chieftainship, etc., means that there is no 
place in the scheme for the new social phenomena which, like messianic 
movements, voluntary associations, separatist churches, etc., result 
from culture contact. New groups of the latter kind, such as Christian 
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converts, are in conflict quite openly with the traditional way of life. 
Lack of harmony between the two sets of values concerned gives rise to 
what the Wilsons have called ‘radical opposition’, meaning that the 
society is necessarily in a state of social disequilibrium.’ 

Methodologically, the drawback to this whole approach is its dis- 
regard of the fact that concepts such as ‘structure’ and ‘equilibrium’ are 
models for explaining hypothetically how a given social system works. 
The different parts of the model system necessarily form a coherent 
whole—it is a system in equilibrium—but this is merely an heuristic 
device. It does not entitle the anthropologist to assume that an equili- 
brium actually exists. On the contrary, as Leach points out, the reality 
system may be full of inconsistencies.'* It is also dubious whether the 
concept of ‘society’, as generally employed, has any use whatever for 
purposes of defining the actual unit of study. 

Failure to appreciate these difficulties may be the main reason why 
the new groups and movements referred to above are so often treated as 
abnormal features resulting from the breakdown of the original culture 
—as examples, in other words, of imperfect integration. Lacking a place 
in the traditional social structure they have to be given a psychological 
rather than a sociological interpretation. Thus, in explanation of Cargo 
cults in the Western Pacific, Firth stresses the incompatability between 
wants and means of satisfaction. He suggests that, blocked by inadequate 
resources, lack of training, and of opportunities the New Guinea natives 
have sought their satisfaction in imaginative projection.17 Hogbin 
somewhat similarly believes that these people are the more ready to 
hear and obey because they are offered a way out of the psychological 
morass into which they have been plunged by the introduction of a 
second set of moral standards.!* The anthropological approach to new 
cults in Africa has been very similar. Barbara Ward, for example, while 
pointing out that a cult of witch-finders in Ghana offers fresh oppor- 
tunities of leadership, lays much stress on psychological factors, includ- 
ing the individual’s ‘need of re-assurance’ in the happenings of everyday 
life.1® Busia,®° another British-trained anthropologist, also sees the well 
known Tigari cult of northern Ghana in this way, as does Christiansen. 
Christiansen concludes that the popularity of the new cults, which are 
reputed to provide a prophylaxis for evil magic, reflects an attempt to 
ameliorate the insecurities prevalent in a society in transition. *4 

The latter approach takes the individual as the starting point and 
this is also the position of Hogbin in his recent summing up of the prob- 
lem.?? His suggestion is that change begins when an individual seizes 
the chance of realizing an accepted value in a new way. According to 
Hogbin, implicit values are the premises underlying action and they 
include efficiency, security, freedom, comfort and prestige. The diffi- 
culty about this thesis, however, is that institutions and cultural traits 
are not necessarily commensurable across the dividing line of culture. 
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Consequently, it is impossible to demonstrate the significance of the 
value factor for any given case. Thus, if Africans and Melanesians 
accept monogamy in place of polygamy or adopt the use of mosquito 
nets is it for the sake of efficiency, security, freedom, comfort, or 
prestige? Which particular value are they realizing? 

The more sociological approach, which has been explicitly stated by 
Schapera, is that the contact situation should be dealt with in terms of 
a single field of study. In other words, the missionary, administrator, 
trader, and labour-recruiter must all be regarded as factors in the tribal 
life in the same way as are the chiefs and the magician.** Malinowski 
has followed this up by regarding the contact situation both as an inte- 
gral whole and as a cultural reality in its own right. Basing his ideas 
upon African field data, he postulates that there are in all three distinct 
culture orders to be considered—the ‘African’, the ‘European’, and the 
‘zone of contact and change’, the latter resulting from the impingement 
of the African and European cultural orders upon each other. Malinow- 
ski also points out that the impact and initiative come from Western 
civilization.*4 

A number of American anthropologists have also studied Westerniza- 
tion as a social process. For example, Redfield and his associates made 
surveys simultaneously of a typical village, a typical town, and the 
capital itself of Yucatan, Central America, a region that has been sub- 
ject to European influence from the Spanish conquest onwards. Red- 
field found that the communities became less homogeneous as one 
passed successively from village to town to capital. On the basis of these 
findings he has postulated the existence of a folk-urban continuum.*5 
Eggan has conducted a study of a similar kind. In proceeding from the 
interior of the Phillipines towards the coast, he discovered that the social 
structure was based less and less on kinship and that the political 
organization became more and more complex.?* Other workers in the 
same field have conceptualized Western social change in terms of socio- 
cultural groupings assumedly characteristic of different degrees of 
acculturation. Voget, for example, distinguishes such nuclei as ‘Native’, 
‘Native-modified’, and ‘Euroamerican-modified’.*? 

Research along the latter lines obviously involves an evolutionary 
approach, the assumption being that primitive societies are transformed 
through successive stages into complex organizations of the Western 
industrial type. One of the difficulties, however, is that the evolutionary 
stages postulated are not sufficiently discrete for empirical purposes. 
Redfield’s ‘urban’ category, for example, is frequently found to contain 
strong elements of ‘folk’. Both this notion of progressive stages and that 
of Malinowski’s distinct cultural orders are misleading, therefore, 
because they imply a sociological separation which does not exist. As 
Gluckman has pointed out, an individual moving from ‘folk’ into 
‘urban’ or from the tribal area into the zone of ‘contact and transition’, 
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as represented by an urban location or a mine, does not cease to be in- 
fluenced by his tribal culture.** He may alter some of his habits, but he 
is likely to retain most of his allegiances to kinsfolk and to his chief. 
Furthermore, although there are obvious differences between the nature 
of life in African and in European towns, there are significant simi- 
larities. African townsfolk spend much more time out of doors in both 
work and play than is the case in Europe: they have different dietary 
and social customs, including religion, marriage, etc. On the other hand, 
both African and European urban populations depend largely upon the 
labour market for a living, make social distinctions based upon educa- 
tion, and wealth, and have clubs, friendly societies, and other forms of 
association, etc.?* 

It follows from the latter situation, therefore, that what is conven- 
tionally spoken of as culture contact can be better understood in terms 
of the resulting institutions than of the cultures or societies held to be 
impinging upon each other. As Hoernle and Hellman have pointed out, 
there is no justification for regarding culture contact as a different pro- 
cess from social change except in degree.*° The question, therefore, is not 
what is ‘African’, or ‘European’, or ‘transitional’, or in what quantities 
these particular cultural elements exist; but what is significant in terms 
of social groupings and relationships. It is the interaction of individuals 
and of gfoups of individuals regarded as participants in various political, 
economic, and other institutions rather than as members of particular 
cultures which constitutes the reality of the contact situation. 

Failure to appreciate this point is probably the main reason why so 
many excellent descriptions and analyses of culture contact or accultura- 
tion have been made without explaining the reason why the societies 
concerned have changed. In order to do this we have to give up regard- 
ing Westernization simply as an assimilation of institutions and cultural 
traits and to see that what social change involves in a meaningful 
sense is a re-ordering of social relations. In other words, there are 
changes not only in custom and habit, but in the structure of society, 
including the creation of new statuses. Such a re-ordering of social 
relations is not automatically brought about by the proximity of another 
culture because it is entirely possible for the bearers of different cultures 
to live side by side for several hundreds of years without much altera- 
tion. What appears to make the difference is when a number of people 
gain sufficient technical superiority as a group to control the remainder 
of the community, if necessary by sheer physical force, and to organize 
it in ways that suit their purpose. 


ECONOMICS THE CRUCIAL FACTOR IN WESTERN CONTACT 


This happened generally in the case of the Western impact upon 
primitive society, the purpose of this European expansion overseas 
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being primarily economic. Priests, it is true, were sent abroad on evan- 
gelical and philanthropic missions, but the principal reason for European 
settlement and interest in the native communities concerned was to 
make a profit. It was the discovery that there were precious metals to 
be plundered or extracted and that crops of cotton, tobacco, indigo, sugar, 
tea, and other commodities, for which there was a ready sale in Western 
Europe, could be grown in tropical countries. The economic interest in 
tropical commodities steadily increased, and with the invention of more 
efficient methods of processing, the manufacturing nations of the West 
became organized for mass production, depending as never before upon 
supplies of raw materials in the shape of copra, palm kernels, cocoa, 
groundnuts, etc. There was also a greater demand for minerals such as 
copper, tin and iron ore as well as gold and silver. 

In the earlier days, many of these things could be obtained by ex- 
change, but the problem throughout was how to obtain the necessary 
labour for increased production. The aboriginal peoples to whom the 
European traders and settlers looked for assistance were not interested 
in working in mines or on plantations. It was difficult to coerce them 
and so the problem was temporarily solved by transporting slaves in 
very large numbers from Africa. By the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, however, humanitarian as well as other reasons made planta- 
tion servitude impracticable. The vast new lands of central and southern 
Africa had to be opened up in other ways. 

Unlike the poorly equipped Indians of America, many of the African 
peoples concerned were well organized tribally and capable of putting 
up a strong resistance to Western interference. Ways had to be found, 
therefore, of breaking up the tribal system in order to force a sufficient 
number of men to abandon their traditional way of life in favour of 
wage labour. This was done partly by restricting the amount of free 
land for native agriculture and pasture thereby obliging the tribes con- 
cerned to find their livelihood in other ways. Confiscation of cattle and 
occupation of land by European farmers had a similar secondary effect, 
and another method employed was the corvée or legalized forced labour. 
This obliged the people of a particular district or tribe to provide the 
Government or a private company with a given number of workers for 
a period of the year. Alternatively, a chief might be compelled or 
bribed to recruit a company of his men who owed him traditional ser- 
vice. A variant of forced labour was a labour tax which was payable 
unless the individual native could prove that during three months of 
each year he had been in European service or employment. Taxes, 
levied in money, were also imposed with the object of forcing self- 
subsisting families or tribes to find markets for their goods and labour.*! 

Methods of the above kind brought Africans into the orbit of the 
Western economic system by accustoming them to and ultimately 
making them dependent upon the possession of money. Once he was 
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largely divorced from the tribal system, there was no way that the town- 
dweller could live and support his family than by wage employment. 
He also required money if he was to discharge his customary obliga- 
tions to relatives upcountry.*? 

However, there were other places where European settlement was 
inhibited by the climate and where the aims of capitalism were more 
conveniently served by leaving native society more or less intact and 
organizing it economically with the aid of Westernized natives. This was 
done in West Africa by encouraging the growth of small urban com- 
munities in close touch with the European traders and colonists and 
accustomed to their ways and habits. In the frontier-like conditions in 
which they originally lived on the Coast, the Europeans required 
clerks and interpreters to assist in negotiations with the local chiefs, so 
they permitted mulatto children to be taught the first rudiments of 
reading and writing as well as Christianity. Sometimes, too, the sons of 
local notabilities were sent to Europe to be educated and entertained at 
the traders’ expense. In particular, there was Sierra Leone which 
became the permanent home of many thousands of Africans liberated 
from the slave ships as well as of other Africans from the hinterland who 
were escaped domestic slaves or war refugees. These Creole people, as 
they subsequently came to be known, were heavily imbued with the 
Victorian ideas and standards of the missionaries who educated and 
looked after them. 

Settlements of this kind offered fresh opportunities of a living and 
social status to Africans for whom for one reason or another there was 
no longer any place in the tribal system. It meant that an African who 
professed Christianity or lived in a Western way had special privileges 
in both the British and the French colonies and took part in their 
administration. A number of such people also became teachers and 
evangelists as well as prosperous traders wealthy enough to send their 
children into the professions. Their success encouraged other Africans, 
particularly the younger and more ambitious element, to forsake 
tribalism. In this fashion, the idea of Western behaviour, of working for 
money and its material rewards, was spread more widely and the basis 
laid for an African bourgeoisie committed as deeply as its European 
counterpart to the capitalist system. 

The lesson of both these situations for methodological purposes is that 
African and other non-European peoples participate in the same 
economic system as Westerners, and so the most useful way of viewing 
their relationships and activities is in terms of similar institutions. In 
other words, instead of regarding culture contact as a unique pheno- 
menon we should look upon the social changes taking place as an 
historical process of adaptation to new conditions. This approach en- 
ables us to analyse change in colonial and ‘backward’ areas in the same 
way as we would study social processes in a modern industrial society.** 
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The contemporary urbanization of West Africa provides us with such 
an example. 

The recent rapid growth of new towns and urban areas in that region 
is the result of migration following further economic and political 
development. It involves a fresh social organization based mainly upon 
the immediate family as a social and economic unit on its own and upon 
voluntary associations. Both the immediate family and voluntary 
associations, comprising a host of tribal unions, church groups, social 
and literacy clubs, occupational groups, and the rest, represent an in- 
creased specialization of the older institutions. In other words, they 
have largely taken over the generalized functions performed by the 
lineage and other kinship groupings in the traditional order. In addition, 
although tribal customs and loyalties are still strong there are also new 
social classes, marked differences in ownership of wealth, extent of 
education, type of occupation, etc.*4 


A CURRICULUM FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


We have devated a large proportion of our space to social change 
because it is gen¢rally agreed that most anthropologists are likely to be 
concerned, today, with situations of this kind. As Malinowski has put it, 
‘the figment of the “uncontaminated” Native has to be dropped from 
research in field and study’. This being the case, it is doubtful if a very 
wide distinction needs to be made between the training of the applied 
and of the academic anthropologist. For practical purposes the former’s 
work will necessitate his having a deeper knowledge of the working of 
certain modern institutions, such as business and government. However, 
the difference is largely a matter of degree and the salient consideration 
is that both the academic and the applied anthropologist must be pre- 
pared to include modern social movements as well as traditional culture 
within their analyses. Granting, then, this requirement, what form 
ought the anthropological curriculum basically to take? 

It seems essential in the circumstances that it should include the 
study of ‘sociological’ as well as anthropological thought and theory. In 
other words, attention will need to be given to such authors as Durk- 
heim, Marx, Merton, Pareto, Simmel and Weber as well as to Firth, 
Linton, Lowie, Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown. The general prin- 
ciples of social structure and social organization and of cultural dif- 
ferentiation can best be learned from primitive society, there being no 
lack of excellent ethnographic material from African, American, Indian, 
and Oceanian peoples. Social stratification, on the other hand, is 
better exemplified on the whole by the more complex societies of the 
West both modern and historic, as well as by civilizations in the East. 
In the latter regard, the study of particular Western institutions and 
social problems, such as the organization of local government, work, 
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religion, delinquency, etc., would also be helpful.** In addition, a 
knowledge of the social factors involved in race relations is particularly 
relevant to anthropological work in virtually all colonial and ‘under- 
developed’ areas. The latter course should aim at clarifying the scien- 
tific meaning of ‘race’; should examine racial contacts on a comparative 
basis, including countries where race is not a social factor; and discuss 
theories of racial prejudice, including anti-Semitism. Study of the 
sociology of so-called minority groups will probably throw light also upon 
problems in which the applied anthropologist is directly interested; for 
example, the very determined resistance of some non-literate peoples 
to Western forms of social change. 

In the latter regard it follows logically that the general phenomenon 
of social change should constitute an overlapping as well as parallel 
course to race relations. Major attention should be given, but not en- 
tirely confined, to anthropological analyses of culture contact. The 
latter have the great advantage of being based upon empirical material, 
but the approach of other social scientists and of historians is also 
relevant. In addition, such a course should review the development of 
European colonization and expansion overseas. 

The question of field work has also to be considered. Field work is 
even more important to the applied anthropologist than to his academic 
colleague. It is neither practicable nor necessary for the latter person- 
ally to visit every society he draws upon for comparative or theoretical 
purposes in his writings. The applied anthropologist, however, is ex- 
pected to provide practical advice and so it is essential for him to base 
his recommendations upon direct observation and personal knowledge 
of the particular situation. His actual participant-observation has 
practical as well as scientific implications because in the course of it the 
investigator gets to know his informants personally and not merely as 
sources of information or as actors in a social situation. What he learns 
about their individual characters, personalities, and interests may have 
special value when it comes to forecasting future action in which 
these persons will in all likelihood be involved. Field work also provides 
a readier insight into other imponderable factors, such as technology 
and geography, likely to affect the subsequent situation. It goes without 
saying that training for these tasks should be in line with the rest of the 
curriculum and should include the methods of studying large-scale 
societies as well as comparative linguistics and the usual anthropological 
techniques of participant-observation and of investigation in depth. In 
this regard, therefore, the student should be taught the use and limita- 
tions of questionnaires and other formal methods as well as random 
sampling and elementary statistics, etc. He should also be set and re- 
quired to report upon a practical problem necessitating actual methods 
of field enquiry.** 


There is also the question of s\ »plementary or supporting courses to 
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social anthropology itself. The answer to this would seem to depend 
upon whether the students concerned are already anthropology gradu- 
ates with the intention, perhaps, of applying their anthropology to a 
particular field. They might be specifically interested, for example, in 
problems of nutrition or of literacy. In the latter case, the additional 
subjects to be studied appear fairly obvious. As a general background 
to anthropological training itself, however, the best principle to proceed 
on is that the student should appreciate the significance of Western 
legal and other institutions for grafting on to alien cultures. Economics 
and politics have an obvious bearing on this matter, while economic 
history will illuminate some of the recurring trends which the anthro- 
pologist finds in the contact situation, particularly the so-called In- 
dustrial Revolution. Last, but not least, the history of European 
colonization and expansion overseas is a necessary background to 
general anthropological study, if not already included as part of the 
course on social change. 


ANTHROPOLOGY FOR WORKERS IN COLONIAL AND 
‘BACKWARD’ TERRITORIES 


This brings us to the question of what anthropology can provide for 
those who have to deal with practical problems of administration, com- 


munity development, public health, etc., among primitive and ‘back- 
ward’ peoples. In this case, the objective is not to produce anthropolo- 
gists, but to help the administrators and other officials concerned to 
gain an anthropological insight into their work and into their relation- 
ships with the communities with which they deal. This does not 
necessitate an elaborate study of sociological theory, but it does involve 
some theoretical appreciation of the organization and functioning of 
social groups as well as the meaning of alien cultures. The present 
writer’s experience is that the best and most convenient way of foster- 
ing this understanding is by use of examples from a number of different 
primitive societies. Societies of Eskimo hunters, East African pastoralists, 
and Polynesian fishermen are culturally homogeneous enough to be 
studied as wholes and to demonstrate the interrelatedness of the various 
social factors.*7 Once the latter lesson has been assimilated specific 
attention can be paid to the particular region where members of the 
class are to live and work. This further course should dwell on what is 
known about the history of the indigenous population and of their 
culture and social organization, including systems of land tenure. It 
should also consider in detail the effects of Western contact upon the 
traditional way of life and should include discussion of possible future 
trends in the political and other institutions of the peoples concerned.** 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE LAYMAN 


The first part of the latter curriculum, consisting of an elementary 
exposition of anthropological principles and of the meaning of ‘culture’ 
and ‘social structure’, is also relevant to various professions and occupa- 
tions in our own society. As mentioned on an earlier page there are such 
people as the doctor, the school teacher, the personnel manager and 
others to whom it will be an advantage to be able to think sociologically 
about their particular problems. In their case two further and special 
courses might also be envisaged. The first of these would be concerned 
with the sociology of selected professions. It would examine, so far as the 
empirical data allow, the aims and the scope of, for example, school 
teachers. It would consider the organization of the teaching profession 
and pay special attention to the various ways in which its members 
interact with the wider community. The second course would be con- 
cerned with the special social problems of our times, e.g. delinquency, 
broken marriages, etc. It would discuss these matters in terms of social 
groups and social behaviour and not, needless to say, as examples of 
social abnormality. It would also examine such problems as far as 
possible in the light of comparative social institutions and would seek 
to show their relationship to different social systems. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has examined the position of applied anthropology in 


relation to the anthropological curriculum. It has sought to show that 
for practical purposes there is very little difference between the training 
of the applied and the academic anthropologist. In the course of their 
work and their study, nowadays, both of them are involved in or con- 
cerned with situations of so-called acculturation and social change and 
both of them require knowledge of their own society’s institutions if they 
are to make progress in their careers and in their research. For the work 
of the applied anthropologist, however, it is particularly important that 
he should have means of studying culture contact and change dynamic- 
ally and as a method of predicting social processes. 


NOTES 
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XX, and by E. H. Spicer (ed.), Human 
Problems in Technological Change, New 
York‘ 1952. 

4In a number of instances anthro- 
pologists have ‘applied’ their science 
among people of their own general cul- 
ture. In the United States, community 
studies made for the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and some more 
recent studies in the mental health field 
are examples, while a few applied studies 
have also been made in Britain in in- 
dustry and in the Royal Air Force. The 
typical applied anthropologist, however, 
works in a cross-cultural situation, and 
tends to find his patent to practise in the 
traditional concern of his profession with 
non-Western and especially in the 
.primitive societies. Cf. Lisa R. Peattie, 
‘Interventionism and Applied Science in 
Anthropology’, Human Organization, Vol. 
17, 1958, No. 1, pp. 4-8. 

5 Cf. Daryll Forde, ‘Applied Anthro- 
pology in Government: British Africa’, 
Inventory Paper for Wenner-Gren Foundation. 
International Symposium on Anthropology, 
New York City, June 9-20, 1952. 

® Ibid. 

7 Kluckhohn and Leighton, op. cit., 
Preface. 

®§ Raymond Firth believes that anthro- 


pologists are better employed in this way 
than in presenting policies. Cf. ‘Some 
Social Aspects of the Colombo Plan’, 
Westminster Bank Review, May 1951, pp. 
1-7. More recently, Firth has suggested 
that the anthropologist has a role as a 


social catalyst’. He helps the people he 
is studying to explore the possibilities of 
a situation and decide for themselves 
what is best to be done in the light of the 
fuller knowledge he can give them 
(Social Change in Tikopia, 1959, p. 27). 
Firth’s colleague, James Spillius, has 
illustrated this argument by an account 
of the transformation of Tikopia islanders 
into plantation labour. The part played 
by the anthropologist was confined to 
interpreting the objectives of each party 
—the Tikopians and the European 
managers of the plantations—to the 
other without identifying himself en- 
tirely with either side (cf. ‘Polynesian 
Experiment’, Progress, The Magazine of 
Unilever, Vol. 46, No. 256, pp. g1-6. 
See also Spillius’ article ‘Natural Disaster 
and Political Crises in a Polynesian 
Society; an Exploration of Operational 
Research’, Human Relations, Vol. X, 
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tribalization in Northern Rhodesia’, Pts. 
I and II, Rhodes-Livingstone Papers, No. 6, 
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OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, JOB 
SATISFACTION AND LEVELS 
OF ASPIRATION 


N. F. Dufty 


skilled workers in the Perth Metropolitan area of Western 

Australia. During the autumn of 1958 a random sample of 
50 skilled men in the metal trades were interviewed and during the 
autumn of 1959 a similar sample of carpenters was taken. About 80 
per cent of the interviews were carried out by evening students in the 
industrial relations class of the Diploma in Management of the Perth 
Technical College.' Although these students were not formally trained 
as interviewers they were all relatively mature (mean age thirty-two 
years) and most of them were junior or middle rank executives. Because 
of their maturity and business experience they had considerable insight 
and skill in interpersonal communication. The interviews were con- 
ducted mainly in the workers’ homes and lasted from two to three 
hours. In addition to providing material for this article, and another 


one to be published elsewhere, they also proved to be a very valuable 
teaching device. 


Ts DATA reported here were obtained from interviews of 


SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 


A third of those in the sample were under thirty years old, a little 
over a third were between thirty and forty and the balance were over 
forty. There were nearly twice as many carpenters as metal tradesmen 
in the under thirty age group, undoubtedly due to the rapid differential 
growth of the building trades in the post-war period. 

About half of those interviewed were born in Western Australia, 
most of them in Perth, 10 per cent came from elsewhere in Australia 
and the balance were born in Europe, the majority in Great Britain. 
Most of those born in Europe came to Australia in the post 1949 period, 
but a few of the British born arrived in the late 1920’s. The parents 
of nearly half of the workers in the sample were born in Great Britain. 
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Most of the men interviewed were married and the median number of 
children was two. A third of them were Protestants and half this 
number were Roman Catholics, the remainder were at least nominally 
Anglicans. 

Most of the metal trades workers had completed eighth standard 
education and a quarter had obtained the Junior Certificate. On the 
other hand, a third of the carpenters had not reached eighth standard 
and only ro per cent had their Junior Certificate. About a third of each 
group had had some further education since leaving school, apart from 
their apprenticeship training. Most of this was in classes related to their 
trade—mathematics, technical drawing, Builders’ Registration, etc. 

In over a third of the cases the worker’s father had also been a 
skilled man, and a similar number had fathers in semi-skilled or un- 
skilled jobs. The rest came from white-collar or small business back- 
grounds. In two-thirds of the cases the worker’s father was also a trade 
unionist. 

In the sample of metal tradesmen one in ten had been with their 
employer for less than a year, a third between one and five years and 
a third between five and ten years. 

The carpenters, as would be expected from the nature of the building 
trade, had shorter periods of service. Over a quarter had been with their 
employer less than a year, over a third between one and five years and 
a quarter between five and ten years. 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 


Social status is probably more dependent on occupation than on any 
other single factor. In any given culture occupations have a fairly 
definite and constant hierarchy of prestige. This hierarchy is important 
in occupational choice as those at the top are constantly over-selected 
as occupational goals. Prestige ranking also has an obvious relevance 
to any discussion of aspirations. A study of prestige rankings made by 
a wide variety of subjects in the Perth Metropolitan Area and in a 
provincial coal-mining town was available for comparison. Prestige 
rankings made by a sample of 205 adolescent white-collar workers 
(mainly clerks), also from Perth, were included for the same reason 
together with American data‘ as a cross-cultural comparison. 

The data are shown in Table I overleaf. 

The difference between Taft’s findings and those of the N.O.R.C. 
are comparatively minor, underlining the essential similarity of the 
Australian and North American cultures. 

The main purpose of these rankings was to see if the skilled trades- 
man’s frame of reference had any significant effect on his social grading 
of occupations. The interviewers’ impression was that each man rated 
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Prestige Rankings of Occupations 





dain emnihisiessirtinniencainiaianpsejabeapaliiiit 
Western Australia 
- USA. | 


, Thite N - N.O.R.C, 
ran | White Meal Capen 

Doctor 1 I 1 I 1 
Civil Engineer 2 2 2 3 3 

| Clergyman 3 3 3 2 2 
Primary School 

| Teacher 4 4 4 4 
Radio Announcer 5 5 9 9 5 

| Electrician: 6 6 5 6 6-5 

| Salesman 7 10 13 12 8 
Fitter 8 8 6 7 65 | 
Plumber 9 7 8 8 10 
Carpenter 9 7 5 — 

| Postman 10 11 11 11 9 
Coal Miner 115 13 10 10 12 

| Shop Assistant 115 12 12 13 11 
Street Sweeper 13 14 14 14 13 | 


occupations from the standpoint of his own job. They were also 
influenced by a particular person whom they had known in any given 
occupation. It can be seen from Table I that the adolescent white- 
collar workers’ rankings agreed quite closely with the general popu- 
lation sampled by Taft. The salesman was down-graded three places, 
probably because go per cent of the white-collar workers in the sample 
were clerks. This down-grading and that of the radio announcer, was 
more pronounced in the rankings made by the skilled men. The main 
reason for this, stated explicitly to the interviewers in a number of cases, 
was that the salesman did no ‘useful’ work. One worker said, ‘All he 
does is try to persuade people to buy things they can’t afford.’ The radio 
announcer was down-graded for similar reasons, mainly that he per- 
formed no useful function in the community. The skilled worker had 
a higher regard for the coal-miner than did the white-collar workers. 
Metal tradesmen generally ranked the fitter higher than did the other 
two groups, and the carpenters ranked their own trade higher than it 
was ranked by the white-collar workers or the metal tradesmen. It is 
not possible from this study to say whether these men became tradesmen 
because they regarded the trade highly or whether they regarded the 
trade highly because they were in it. Studies of the occupational choices 
of 13-14 year old males at present being carried out may shed some 
light on this question. 
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LEVEL OF ASPIRATION 


Fundamentally, individuals have a need to satisfy their aspirations. 
In most cases one of these is to rise to a more highly valued position 
although this is by no means universally true. Festinger has pointed out 
that the level of aspiration tends to be greater than the expected level of 
achievement and Sears has emphasized that the average goal dis- 
crepancy is a function of the individual’s cultural background and 
personal achievement history.® These ideas received some support from 
this study. Two-fifths of the metal tradesmen and half the carpenters 
thought that they had the chance of being promoted to foreman, but 
three-fifths of each group said that they would welcome the chance of 
promotion. The workers who thought that they would not get promo- 
tion gave lack of seniority or experience as the main reason. Age and 
lack of ability were other reasons mentioned and New Australians felt 
that their lack of facility with the English language was a handicap. 
Some of the metal tradesmen said that it was not company policy to 
promote from within. Two-thirds of those wanting promotion gave the 
opportunity for personal growth and development as their main reason, 
a fifth of the metal tradesmen and one carpenter in ten mentioned 
higher pay as the major factor. A typical comment was, ‘Yes, I'd like 
it because it would give me a chance to use my initiative and organize 
things. I'd show them what I could do.’ The great majority of those 
who said that they did not want promotion said that the extra pay 
which the foreman received was insufficient to compensate for the 
worries and responsibilities of the position. Some of the carpenters 
said that they got more satisfaction out of working with their hands 
than they thought they would get from a foreman’s job. 

Taking the overt expressions of the desire for promotion to be genuine 
it would seem that three workers out of five wanted to be foremen. 
This was higher than the proportion who thought they had the chance 
to be foremen. The proportion who were likely to actually become 
foremen was probably considerably less than this. In the majority of 
cases the individual’s previous level of achievement reduced the amount 
of goal discrepancy. However, as Chinoy® and others have shown, if 
the channel of upward mobility is blocked, the worker does not sur- 
render his identification with the tradition of opportunity but transfers 
_ his aspirations to his children. Ignoring those with adult children a 
third of the workers in our sample hoped that their sons would enter a 
profession, a third wanted them to be skilled workers and the remaining 
third merely said that they should make their own choice. White-collar 
occupations were hardly mentioned, confirming the opinions expressed in 
the prestige rankings. Those hoping that their sons would enter the pro- 
fessions seemed to have little knowledge of any particular profession and 
had not given much thought to the problems of entrance qualifications, 
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basic intellectual requirements, training costs, etc. Generally, in most 
workers’ minds, the term ‘profession’ appeared to be more a symbol 
for a desired concept of work and self? than an occupational group. 
Another typical reaction to the blockage of the channels upward 
mobility is to leave the organization. Nearly two-thirds of the metal 
tradesmen, and nine-tenths of the carpenters, planned to stay with their 
present employers. This difference between the two groups was prob- 
ably a combination of two factors. In the first place it did seem that 
there was less goal discrepancy in the case of the carpenters—a larger 
proportion of those who would like promotion thought that they would 
be promoted. In the second place the labour market for carpenters was 
tighter than that for metal tradesmen at the time of the interviews. 


JOB SATISFACTION 


The subjects interviewed were asked to select the first, second and 
third most important things in a job from a list of eleven factors. 
Provision was made for the worker to add other factors to the list but 
only one did so—he mentioned safe working conditions. The data are 
shown in Table II below based on a weighting of three points to the first 
choice, two points to the second choice and one to the third. This 
method, of course, makes the implicit assumption that the factors are 
on an equal interval scale. It could also be argued that not all categories 
are mutually exclusive. For these reasons the percentages can only be 
taken as rough indicators of the relative magnitudes of the factors. 


TABLE 2 
Job Satisfaction Factors 











Job Satisfaction Factor en na | Carpenters 
1. A safe, secure job 27:0 29:2 
| 2. Good pay | 21-0 15°7 
3. The sort of work I like 19°5 11-4 
| 4. Pleasant working conditions—comfortable work- 
place, etc. 11-7 78 
| 5. Chance of moving to a more highly paid job 55 4°6 
| 6, Chance of promotion to a job in charge of other 
people 5:0 68 
7. Having a good boss 41 8-5 
8. Working with people you like 20 28 
| g. Chance of owning your own business 2°0 10-0 
| 10. A job that you are good at 16 3°2 
| 11. Safe working conditions 0-6 _ 
| 12. A job highly thought of by most people — | — 
| Total | 1000 100-0 
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The ranking of the factors agrees quite closely with the results of a 
survey of non-clerical male employees conducted in N.S.W.® Other 
surveys have also reported job security as the highest ranking factor.® 

The major differences between the two groups are the greater im- 
portance given by the carpenters to having a good boss and to the 
chance of owning their own business. The reasons for this may be that 
the carpenter, working in an environment of smaller firms than is the 
metal tradesman, is much closer to his ultimate boss and has much 
greater chance of owning his own business—as a sub-contractor or 
master builder. 

The emphasis on job security, which was the first choice of half the 
workers in the sample, may be interpreted as indicating a basic need for 
security or as long run income maximizing. It is probably a combina- 
tion of both with the former predominating. The material rewards of 
the job are second on the list. Factor analysis of employee morale 
studies have indicated that pay is a relatively independent factor 
and important only in that it sets a minimum level of expectation below 
which the workers will refuse to function. Only when this need is 
satisfied can higher, self-realization drives become dominant. The 
intrinsic satisfactions associated with actually doing the job are also 
important, being ranked third by the metal tradesmen and fourth by 
the carpenters. The latter have a higher level of aspiration than the 
metal tradesmen, particularly with respect to owning their own busi- 
ness. Generally, much less capital is needed to enter the building trade 
than to start up a business in the more highly mechanized metal trades. 

The majority of those interviewed, nine out of every ten, said that 
they liked their job and most of them liked it because they thought 
that it was interesting. Some said that they had plenty of variety or that 
their work was creative. A typical comment was ‘I’m a maintenance 
fitter. I like this job because I’ve always liked fixing things. It’s got 
plenty of variety too, always something new.’ A carpenter said, ‘I like 
my work, when you’ve built something you can take a pride in it.’ Of 
those who did not like their work only one gave monotony as the 
reason. Most of them seemed to have made an inappropriate choice of 
vocation. One said, ‘I always wanted to go farming but Dad said that I 
must have a trade.’ Another replied, ‘I don’t really like the work, I just 
drifted into it in the first place and now there’s no other job I can get 
which pays as well as this one.’ 

The reasons given for liking or disliking the jobs did not agree with 
the ranking of job satisfaction factors. Our interpretation of this is that 
when the worker was asked to rank these factors he took a detached 
view of the term ‘job’. His thoughts were therefore directed toward the 
primary need of security and the pay factor, the minimum satisfactory 
level already discussed above. When asked about his job he naturally 
looked at the work which he was actually doing, which in the majority 
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of cases had provided him with adequate pay and security for many 
years. His attention, therefore, tended to turn toward the intrinsic 
satisfactions of the work itself as he had come to take job security and 
‘reasonable’ pay for granted. . 

In both samples studied four out of every five respondents said that 
they liked the firm they worked for and by far the most frequently 
mentioned reason was that their employers were considerate.!! A 
typical comment was, “They treat us very fairly, nobody worries us so 
long as the job’s properly done.’ The comments generally supported 
the hypothesis frequently advanced by Argyris!? that normal people 
in our culture react favourably when the work situation does not coerce 
them into being dependent, subordinate and submissive. 

Other reasons mentioned were good pay, security, workmates, and 
pride in company achievements. One worker said, “They’re a very good 
firm. Their equipment is first class and they’ve expanded a lot over the 
past few years.’ This obvious identification of the worker with the 
company was also.confirmed in the comments of those who did not like 
the firm they worked for, this was particularly true of the metal trades- 
men. Typical comments were, “The company’s disorganized and 
chaotic’ and ‘They’re technically slow here’. Most of the metal trades- 
men and half the carpenters who were dissatisfied gave this as their 
main reason. In other words, they did not wish to be identified with a 
company that was not efficient and progressive. The remainder of the 


carpenters felt that their employers made unreasonable demands on 
them, probably a reflection of the ‘buyer’s market’ for labour in the 
building trade at the time of the interviews. 

Generally, the reasons given for liking or disliking the job and the 
firm demonstrated the emergence of the higher self-realization drives 
mentioned above once the basic aspiration levels of pay and security 
had been achieved. 


CONCLUSION 


The skilled workers in the metal trades and the carpenters in Western 
Australia have a reasonably high opinion of their own status in the 
hierarchy of occupations, higher than that of the general public. They 
view the lower grades of white-collar workers with some contempt. 
Their aspirations tend to be limited by their own experiences, being 
transferred to their children, particularly their sons, in many cases. 
Their detached view of job satisfactions indicate that security and pay 
are the two most important factors with the intrinsic nature of the task 
in third or fourth place. The carpenters rated the chance to own their 
own business as more important than the latter, indicating the ease of 
entry to entrepreneurship in the building trade as compared to the 
more highly capitalized metal trades. When security and pay are 
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satisfactory the type of work itself becomes of major significance. The 
things they most appreciate in an employer are consideration and being 
left alone to do the job and they dislike working for an inefficient 


company. 
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MANAGERIAL UNIONISM IN THE 
COAL INDUSTRY’ 


Brian McCormick 


I 
"Te RAPID GROWTH in trade unionism among wage- 


earners since 1938 has received adequate documentation, but 

there has been little speculation about future developments. It 
would now appear that. unionism among wage-earners is reaching its 
limits. Probably the only major areas left for organizing are the service 
trades and in these areas the unions seem quite content to rely on 
minimum wage legislation.? Future growth of trade unionism must 
therefore depend on the reactions of white-collar workers. 

Analysis of the behaviour and organization of salaried employers has, 
however, lagged behind that carried out on wage-earners. Mr. D. 
Lockwood has revised Klingender* and a few sorties have been made in 
the fields of the National Health Service, local government and teach- 
ing, but the professions have not received adequate attention since the 
classic work of Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders and Mr. P. A. Wilson.‘ 
This is surprising, for upon the behaviour of white-collar workers depends 
not only the development of trade unionism, but also industrial, social 
and political relationships within our society. Professor Revans has 
made us aware of the size of the work unit as a determinant of indus- 
trial well-being, and Professors Jewkes and Sergeant Florence have 
pointed out that, though the average size of factory measured in terms 
of wage-earners employed has remained fairly constant since 1935, it 
has been growing in terms of salaried employees. Traditionally, trade 
unions of wage-earners have supported the Labour Party both morally 
and financially. The growth in the numbers of the salariat and the rela- 
tive decline in the numbers of manual workers poses the problem of 
the future of the Labour Party. Mr. H. A. Turner has confronted us with 
a statistical relationship which, for the period since 1945, indicates that 
as the salariat rose by 4 per cent per annum there was a fall of 4 per 
cent per annum in the votes cast for the Labour Party.*® 

The purposes of this article are: 

(1) to trace the factors which have been responsible for the develop- 
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ment of trade unionism among managerial grades in the coal 
industry; 
(2) to examine the relationships that have developed between the 
management union and the workers’ unions in the coal industry; 
(3) to analyse the attitude of the employer, the National Coal Board, 
to such unionism; 
to analyse and trace the evolution of the salaries and conditions 
of employment of the managerial grades; 
to consider the views of the management union on the role of 
management in the coal industry; 
to consider what lessons may be derived from the management 
union for future white-collar unions. 


II 


The basic relationship determining whether white-collar workers will 
become trade unionists is that which exists between them and their 
employers. This relationship is sometimes referred to as the professional 
ethic. The professional ethic is the set of rules under which professional 
workers conduct their activities and earn their income, a set of rules 
which, it is thought, is inconsistent with a belief in trade unionism. 
Discussions of the professional ethic stress the confidential relationship 
of the professional man to his client.or employer which a system of 
collective bargaining would destroy. Collective bargaining may bring 
the employee increases in remuneration, but such increases must be set 
against the loss in professional standing and the abandonment of re- 
ward based on individual merit. Finally, it is alleged that the profes- 
sional worker is liable to become identified through the affiliation of his 
trade union to the T.U.C. with a politica] rather than a professional 
attitude towards national issues.’ 

Before the nationalization of the coal industry trade unionism among 
colliery officials was very weak. Colliery officials strongly identified 
themselves with their employers. Their individualistic, pro-employer 
orientation stemmed from the scattered nature of the coal industry, the 
small size and heterogeneous nature of the managerial unit at collieries, 
promotion possibilities which broke down group solidarity and the 
resistance of the coal-owners to trade unionism among their staffs, 
resistance which often took the form of establishing company unions. 
In West Yorkshire, for example, there was a staff mutual] provident 
scheme operated by the coal-owners. The National Association of Col- 
liery Managers was the only national organization which could speak 
for managers, but it was essentially a technical society concerned with 
the promotion and dissemination of technical knowledge. It repeatedly 
stressed the fact that it was not a trade union. The foremen grades— 
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overmen, deputies and shotfirers—were, however, well organized. 
Clerical workers had been organized in some coalfields. 

Nationalization altered the basic relationship. Instead of many em- 
ployers there was now one. Nationalization brought about a change in 
ownership and a centralization of managerial authority. These distinct, 
though interrelated, changes were to have profound effects on colliery 
staffs. A consequence of the change in ownership with a shift in the 
terms of managerial authority. In Yorkshire colliery officials were re- 
duced to discussing only ‘mothers’ meetings’ and ‘socials’ with the Press 
and debarred from participation in local government.® A further effect 
was the introduction of a managerial wages policy. The Coal Industry 
Nationalization Act required the Board to negotiate with associations 
representative of the various grades of employees, so breaking down the 
individualism of salaried employees. 

Whatever illusions the National Union of Mineworkers may have 
entertained in the triumph of 1946 of implementing The Miners’ Next 
Step and creating an industrial union for all Coal Board employees, 
they were not shared by the staffs concerned. Nevertheless, though no 
all-pervading industrial union was created, the N.U.M. (and, of course, 
the N.C.B.) played an important part in determining what organiza- 
tions of salaried employees obtained bargaining rights. 

At the onset of nationalization the only significant union of mana- 
gerial workers was the Yorkshire Association of Colliery Officials (later 
to become the British Association of Colliery Officials and Staffs). The 
origins of Y.A.C.O.S. are obscure. Just before nationalization the South 
Yorkshire coal-owners apparently became concerned about the welfare 
of their staffs after nationalization and helped them to form a trade 
union to protect their interests. It rapidly recruited members in South 
Yorkshire, the North of England and South Wales in occupations 
ranging from deputy to agent and from clerk to general manager. By 
March 1947 it had a membership of 6,000. In West Yorkshire it met 
with opposition from the coal-owners and did not gain access to the 
coalfield until after vesting date. Elsewhere it did not achieve much 
success in organizing staffs. Its uneven membership both occupationally 
and geographically led to its downfall. It was strongly criticized by the 
N.U.M., which opposed it from the start on the grounds that it was 
organizing occupations which the N.U.M. believed to be within its own 
jurisdiction.® It was coolly received by the various professional associa- 
tions. As a result of uneven membership and opposition by other unions 
and professional associations, the Board refused to recognize it, despite 
strike threats from its members. Possibly there was a fear that the union 
was a ‘bomb’ planted by the coal-owners to destroy the nationalized 
industry. 

The resulting gap was, however, quickly filled by the National As- 
sociation of Colliery Managers, the Institute of Mining Surveyors and 
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other professional bodies sponsoring a new union, the British Association 
of Colliery Management. The Association quickly gained the support 
of managerial and professional grades and B.A.C.O.S. decided to merge 
with it. Ultimately, the Board decided to recognize B.A.C.M.’s right to 
negotiate on behalf of the managerial grades. In 1952, however, the 
Board decisively intervened in the affairs of B.A.C.M. by granting 
recognition to the Labour Staffs Association. This latter union was 
organized at the instance of Ebby Edwards, the Board’s Labour Rela- 
tions Member, who felt that labour officers should not be members of 
an organization with which they had to negotiate on behalf of the 
Board. Some such organization for labour officers would, however, have 
emerged during the early years of nationalization given the constant 
clashes between Production and Labour Departments. Many labour 
officers felt that B.A.C.M. was dominated by production officials and 
most production men felt that they were in the ‘dog-house’, being 
pushed around by the long arm of the N.U.M. from whose ranks the 
majority of labour officials were recruited. 

The other unions whose activities need to be discussed in any examina- 
tion of managerial unionism in the coal industry are the Association 
of Scientific Workers, the Association of Building Technicians, the 
Association of Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen, the National 
Association of Colliery Overmen, Deputies and Shotfirers and the 
Clerical and Administrative Workers’ Union. The first three unions 
are relatively unimportant, having only a very small percentage of their 
membership in the coal industry. In the case of the N.A.C.O.D.S. and 
the C.A.W.U. friction arose because their spheres of influence over- 
lapped with that of the N.U.M. The N.A.C.O.D.S. could speak for 
most of the deputies, but the N.U.M., through its affiliated body the 
National Federation of Colliery Officials and Staffs (later to become 
known as the Colliery Officials and Staffs Area), had organized many 
overmen and shotfirers. The Board agreed to negotiate with the 
N.A.C.O.D.S. for the deputies, but there was some delay in establish- 
ing machinery for overmen and shotfirers owing to the existence of a 
jurisdictional dispute between the N.U.M. and the N.A.C.O.D.S. The 
Board offered the N.A.C.O.D.S. a formal conciliation agreement for 
deputies in 1948, but the Association declined to accept it on the 
grounds that it did not embrace overmen and shotfirers. Finally, both 
unions agreed to negotiate jointly for overmen and shotfirers. 

More serious disputes, however, occurred between the three unions 
organizing clerical workers—the National Union of Mineworkers, the 
Clerical and Administrative Workers’ Union and the National Associa- 
tion of Clerical and Supervisory Staffs, an affiliate of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union. Initially, the Board recognized all three 
unions, and in the Negotiating Committee the C.A.W.U. and the 
N.A.C.S.S. could have exercised a majority vote. The Transport and 
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General Workers’ Union did not, however, appear to wish to engage in 
a dispute with the N.U.M. and its representatives tended to vote with 
the latter union. The result was a breakdown in negotiating machinery. 
At one stage the C.A.W.U. walked out on the committee and the Board 
was forced to negotiate separately with each union. Extensive poaching 
was practised by the C.A.W.U. and the N.U.M. in an endeavour to 
boost their claims to exclusive recognition.’ The Board sought to avoid 
making a choice between the rivals and appealed to the T.U.C. Depu- 
ties Committee to arbitrate. The T.U.C. partially solved the problem 
by advising the Board that the C.A.W.U. would be the most appro- 
priate body for staffs at Headquarters and the N.U.M. for staffs at 
Divisional level. Unfortunately the T.U.C. made no recommendations 
about clerical workers at Area level and below, where most of the 
clerks were employed. The Board therefore decided to allow time to 
resolve the problem, which meant in this case when the N.U.M. had 
decided that it could not oust the C.A.W.U. At present both jointly 
negotiate for clerks. They frequently organize clerks within the same 
office and there is still friction between the two unions, particularly in 
working the negotiating machinery. 


TABLE 1 


Membership of ‘White-Collar’ Unions and Total Numbers of 
Non-Industrial Staff in the Coal seen 1947-1959 





B.A.C.M. | Labour Staffs C.O.S.A. ln. AC.O.DS. | Non- Industrial 





} | 
| 1947 4,355 | n.a. ieee 34,500 
| 1948 11,511 | n.a. 20,915 38,270 
| 1949 10,485 n.a. 24,634 38,800 
| 1950 9,997 | 18,118 26,524 39,000 
195! 10,863 19,995 28,266 40,400 
| 1952 11,179 | 23,163 30,460 42,700 
| 1953 11,018 | 24,054 | 32,029 43,559 
1954 11,328 | 25,579 33,716 45,161 
1955 11,932 | 26,903 34,414 47,192 
| 1956 12,779 | 29,108 34,666 51,200 
| 1957 14,567 | 400 31,203 35,265 55,300 
1958 15,581 370 32,541 36,144 56,500 
1959 15,731 385 32,344 36,459 53,200 





Note: Changes i in a the definition of non-industrial staff were frequent in the period up to 


1953 and the statistics are only comparable from that date onwards. 
Sources: B.A.C.M. News Letter. 


T.U.C. Annual Reports. 
N.C.B. Annual Reports. 





The trend in the membership of some of the ‘white-collar’ unions in 
the coal industry since nationalization is given in Table 1. Membership 
of B.A.C.M. has shown a steady rise over the period and seems to be 
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reaching the limits of its potential membership. The fall in membership 
in 1949-50 was the result of the secession of a number of unrecognized 
grades because of demarcation problems. The rise after 1956 is prob- 
ably a by-product of the Fleck Report recommendations. Two factors, 
according to Mr. G. E. Tyler, the present General Secretary, account 
for the success of B.A.C.M.: ‘At first fear brought them into the union 
and afterwards the success of the union in bargaining.’ The records of 
the old Group No. 3 (the forerunner of C.O.S.A.) are very sparse and 
do not throw much light on membership before 1950. Since 1950 
C.O.S.A. has grown rapidly in membership, almost doubling in size in 
ten years. The number of Labour Officers is, of course, small, and the 
majority of them are probably in the Labour Staffs Association. Infor- 
mation on the membership of other unions in the coal industry is not 
obtainable, because separate records of members in various industries 
are not kept. According to Mr. J. S. Davison, the North-East Regional 
Organizer of the Association of Scientific Workers, the number of 
A.Sc.W. members in the industry has expanded with the growth of the 
Scientific Department. Members of the A.Sc.W. are largely employed 
as Scientific Technical Officers for whom the Association has joint 
recognition with B.A.C.M. The Association has a substantial number 
of scientists in other grades employed by the Board in membership, 
although at the moment B.A.C.M. holds the negotiating rights. 

The question of the organizing rights and hence the possible size 
of the various unions has been determined by the relationships existing 
between the unions and between the unions and the Board. Where the 
unions concerned have been affiliated to the T.U.C. the Board has 
asked the body to adjudicate. In those instances where the unions have 
not been affiliated to the T.U.C. the Board has devised ‘spheres of in- 
fluence’. For example, B.A.C.M. has been formally recognized for all 
grades above and including undermanagers, but not for coke-oven 
managers in Yorkshire, who belong to the N.U.M. 


III 


Before nationalization the systems of remuneration devised by the 
colliery companies were many and various. Whilst the level of remunera- 
tion might depend upon the fortunes of the individual company, the 
structure of earnings might depend upon a variety of factors. Many 
employees drew part of their salary in kind as perquisites—for example, 
free house, free interior decorating, the services of a gardener and free 
coal. In some instances employees participated directly in the profits of 
their companies. Thus, there were wide variations in the level and 
structure of payments made by the colliery companies. Nationalization 
implicitly altered these conditions by imposing on the industry the 
obligation to serve the ‘public interest’. ‘Public interest’? demanded a 
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rational and equitable managerial wages policy. The Board was, 
however, limited in the degree to which it could impose a rational 
and equitable managerial wages structure. Under the Coal Industry 
Nationalization Act the Board inherited the contracts of all employees 
in the industry. It could, of course, have altered the salaries of some of 
its employees by giving notice to terminate contracts and having them 
replaced by new ones. In some cases, however, employees held long 
service contracts and these could not be terminated without incurring 
compensation for breach of contract. Moreover, attempts to alter the 
salaries of substantial numbers would have encouraged employees to 
leave the industry. 

In 1947 the Board introduced a salary structure for its staffs. This 
structure was devised before conciliation machinery was set up and 
appears to have been worked out by rule-of-thumb methods. The salary 
ranges were wide enough to incorporate the existing salaries paid to 
the majority of staffs. In some cases where individuals were obtaining 
salaries far in excess of the maximum of their salary range their con- 
tracts were terminated and compensation for loss of job was paid; in 
other instances employees were allowed to retain that part of their 
salary above the maximum as a ‘personal allowance’. For some em- 
ployees earning below the minimum of their salary range increases 
were given. 

The Board’s initial salary structure involved a certain amount of 
levelling up and levelling down, but the vast majority were left undis- 
turbed or pushed up into the new posts created at Area, Divisiona] and 
National level. In one important respect, however—that of perks— 
the Board did attempt a fundamental departure, largely through the 
influence of Sir Arthur Street, who brought Civil Service pay principles 
to the coal industry. The Board took over the practices of the various 
colliery companies with respect to perks, but attempted to place a 
monetary value on them so that a ‘salary might be expressed as say 
£1,200, excluding the value of coal, or £1,230 a year including the 
value of coal if the Manager drew £30 of concessionary coal in a year’."} 
Failure to include perks in salaries paid would have led to variations in 
real salaries depending upon custom. Managers living in a Board house 
were allowed to pay rent or gross Schedule A valuation plus rates, or 
to receive a salary reduced by the amount of rents or Schedule A 
valuation and rates. Recompense for the loss of minor perquisites was 
by a single lump sum based on the value of the perquisites and the length 
of time the recipient held the post carrying the perquisite. 

In the East Midlands Division one colliery manager with six years’ 
service received a lump sum of £21 for the loss of the right to have a 
turkey provided annually. Another colliery manager with four and a 
half years’ service received £13 10s. for the loss of poultry and £189 
for the loss of free lunches. 
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The biggest dispute arose over coal. In the beginning the Board con- 
tinued the practice of concessionary coal] for all staff below Area level, 
but because of the coal shortage was opposed to its extension to those 
who had not previously received it. The unions tried to have it extended 
but their arguments were rejected by the National Reference Tribunal, 
which proposed instead that all coal should be pooled. In 1953 a 
pooling scheme for clerical] staffs below Area level was started, and in 
1957 one for managerial staffs was introduced. The Board also at- 
tempted to have the value of concessionary coal included in the salaries 
paid, but its arguments were turned down by the National Reference 
Tribunal as not in the public interest. The effect of the Board’s policy 
on perks, therefore, has been to reduce the random element in real 
salaries and to cause a fall in real income since cash is taxable whereas 
perks are not. 

In theory the salary structure should provide an adequate supply of 
managerial skills and ensure efficiency by offering prospects of promo- 
tion to a higher post or movement to a higher salary within the salary 
range for a given post. The ability of the Board to attract managerial 
workers has been handicapped by the reluctance of people to enter the 
industry before the war: it takes time to train managers. It has also 
been handicapped by the sudden emergence of a large demand for 
people with organizational ability. It is doubtful whether the price 
mechanism can cope with large-scale changes in demand. However, 
the number of undergraduates undertaking mining courses rose through- 
out the period 1946-1957. This problem of shortage of supply also 
made it difficult to ensure efficiency for, as the Fleck Committee pointed 
out, everyone tended to get promotion.!* Movement to a higher salary 
within a given range is in theory neither annual nor automatic, but is 
governed by the assessment of the individual at the annual review. 
Again the shortage of talent must have hindered the normal machinery 
for ensuring efficiency. In addition, the presence of unions prepared to 
challenge the Board’s decisions at the annual review was another ob- 
stacle. Indeed, in many cases the movement to a higher salary seems to 
be automatic. 

Negotiations for increases in salaries laid down by the salary struc- 
ture have been dominated by the arguments usually quoted in collec- 
tive bargaining over manual workers’ wages—cost of living and differ- 
entials, both internal and external. On numerous occasions the Board 
has rejected claims for salary increases based on the failure of salaries 
to keep pace with the cost of living on the grounds that “The cost of 
living becomes a progressively less important consideration the higher 
the salary levels which are under review’.1* Another major concern of 
B.A.C.M. has been the narrowing of differentials between the ‘foremen’ 
grades of overmen, deputies and shotfirers and the lower management 
grades of undermanagers and managers. The Board has, however, 
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opposed such comparisons for the reason that ‘differentials must be altered 
to suit changing conditions’, and that ‘increases given to overmen were 
part of a deliberate policy to recruit more of these officials and to im- 
prove their quality’. For those groups of employees whose industrial 
mobility is greater—scientists, for example,—comparisons are frequently 
made between the salaries paid by the Board and those paid by private 
industry, the other nationalized industries and the Civil Service. 

The arguments advanced in negotiations are not always the cause of 
changes in salaries. In negotiations for salary increases ethical argu- 
ments predominate: in settlements economic factors play an important 
part. The analysis and comparison of wage and salary movements in 
the coal industry are made difficult by a variety of factors. For staff 
workers numerous changes in grading have been made during the 
period 1947-59. Increases in salaries often occur at longer intervals than 
do increases in wages, though it should be borne in mind that white- 
collar workers tend to get automatic increases within their salary range. 
Similar problems arise when comparisons are made between the incomes 
of staff employees and mineworkers. Over two-fifths of all mineworkers 
are on piece-rates, and the proportion of all miners underground (and 
hence on higher rates and earnings) has been increasing. In analysing 
the movements of wages and salaries the effects of retrospective pay 
awards have been ignored. A further point to note is that in comparing 
movements of rates only those laid down for colliery managers have 
been utilized. The various changes in grading of other personne] make 
comparisons difficult, and incomes above £3,000 a year are negotiated 
on a personal basis. The rate differential between mineworkers and pit 
managers narrowed considerably between 1947 and 1950 and there- 
after widened, showing a tendency to revert to the position at nationali- 
zation. The year 1950 represents a turning point in all labour markets 
since it marks the change from the policy of flat rate wage increases to a 
policy of percentage wage increases, so ending the process of levelling 
up. In the coal industry certain other factors also played an important 
part in the narrowing process. First, there were the delays in establish- 
ing conciliation machinery for white-collar workers. Secondly, salary 
changes occur at more infrequent intervals than do changes in wages. 
Thirdly, there was a shortage of managerial talent. Whilst the Coal 
Board might find it easy to compete with other industries for manual 
workers, it could not readily draw on other industries for its specialized 
managerial personnel. It takes time to produce managers, especially 
when depressed trade before the war had created a back-log. The Board 
may therefore have decided that its wisest policy lay not in increasing 
salaries but in advertising promotion possibilities in the industry and 
investing in educational programmes.!® Once a reasonable supply of 
managerial labour was forthcoming the Board could utilize the price 
mechanism. 
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TABLE 2 
Changes in Salary Ranges for Colliery Managers and Undermanagers, 
1947-1959 





mntensii Undermanagers 


Small Colliery (-) Large Coley 


Min. Max. Min. | Max. | Min. | Max. 


104706) 650 | 1,500 | None laid down 
1948 700 1,100 
1951 800 1,200(c) 1,000 1,650 
1953 950 1,250 1,150 1,650 | goo ~—§—Ssésa: 200) 
1955 1,050 1,350 | 1,250 1,800 | 975 | 1,300 
1957 1,200 1,600 | 1,400 , | 1,125 | 1,500 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Notes: (a) A small colliery is one where the output is less than 300 tons of coal and/or 
other saleable minerals per day. 
(b) In 1947 a single salary range for all collieries, irrespective of size, —~ laid down. 
(c) The Agreement of 19th July 1951, was backdated to 1st February 
(d) The National Reference Tribunal ‘Award of 17th February 1953, a backdated 
to 1st July 1952. 
Sources: N.C.B. | Memorandum of Agreements, Pts I-XIII. 
N.C.B. Annual Report, 1947. 
B.A.C.M. News Letter, December 1957. 


TABLE 3 


Wage and Salary Movements in the Coal Industry, 1947-1959 
(1950 = 100) 


| 


Rates nate 





Alll Salaried 
| Workers 


| Mineworkers (a) | Pit Managers (6)| Mineworkers 


— iain caieeaceetieiaiataancttineianatialidieds 
| 





| 


g2 100 82 85 

98 100 94 94 | 

98 100 g6 98 

100 100 100 | 100 

109 123 114 

121 | 123 123 

126 | 146 130 

130 | 146 137 

139 162 150 

149 162 164 

161 | 185, 177 
| 





195 185 167 
196 185 175 


| 
Notes: (a) Index of National Minimum Weekly Wage Rates. 
(6) Index of Pit Managers’ Salary Rates. 
Sources: N.C.B. Annual 
N.C.B. Memor of Agreements. 
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Movements in wage and salary rates are not the whole story. More 
important are the movements in actual] earnings, i.e. ‘take-home’ pay. 
Unfortunately, the Board does not give a breakdown of actual earnings 
of its non-manual workers. The only information it discloses is the total 
salary bill from which can be derived an average salary index. This can 
be supplemented by the surveys of earnings of physicists and chemists in 
the coal industry and other industries undertaken by the Institute of 
Physics and the Royal Institute of Chemistry. The rise in actual earnings 
of white-collar workers in the coal industry has tended to lag appreci- 
ably behind the rise in mineworkers’ earnings, a result of differing 
degrees of union militancy and opportunities to obtain higher earnings. 
For the specific groups of chemists and physicists actual earnings have 
tended to compare favourably with those obtained by chemists and 
physicists in other industries. 

Whilst the unions representing white-collar workers in the coal in- 
dustry have often been able to obtain favourable salary increases for 
their members, they have not been able to prevent a decline in their 
members’ real incomes relative to those of mineworkers. Perhaps the 
greatest setback has been over perks. The monetization of payments in 
kind, and in some instances their redistribution and taxation, has been 
a severe blow to the white-collar worker in the coal industry. 


IV 


The dilemma of white-collar workers is that since they form part of 
the management team they cannot easily form part of a ‘pressure group’ 
whose interests conflict with those of management. This dilemma is 
present in B.A.C.M.’s attitude towards the organization of the coal 
industry. The dilemma is reinforced by the fact that should it join some 
of the Board’s critics, particularly the N.U.M., it would be involved 
in the possible redundancy of some of its members. The policy of 
B.A.C.M.., therefore, has been one of constructive criticism, of educat- 
ing the Board to see the value of B.A.C.M. Thus the union has disap- 
proved of the N.U.M.’s request to the Board for an investigation of the 
management of the coal industry because it believed that the N.U.M. 
was unqualified to conduct such investigations, particularly as the 
N.U.M. has always believed that there are too many officials in the 
industry. On the other hand, the union has been critical of the Board’s 
organization, especially during the ‘centralization versus decentraliza- 
tion’ period. The Fleck Committee was not the suggestion of B.A.C.M., 
but the union did co-operate with the Committee. After the Report of 
the Fleck Committee was published Mr. S. Walton-Brown, then Presi- 
dent of B.A.C.M., commented: ‘When one reads the report it may be 
said that B.A.C.M. could have written about go per cent of it and 
except that we might have weighted the Divisional Board a little more 
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lightly and the Area General Managers a little more heavily there is 
very little difference between our ideas and those of the Advisory Com- 
mittee.’ 1 Mr. Walton-Brown felt however that the Committee did 
not go deep enough into the problems of colliery management and 
advocated more staff at colliery level. At larger collieries he suggested 
that there should be a senior undermanager with five functional under- 
managers reporting to him. To some extent this proposal has been 
implemented by the Board. More recently B.A.C.M. has been urging 
the establishment of an efficient marketing organization. 


Vv 


The continuing growth in the number of non-manual workers will 
become the most significant feature of the labour market at the turn of 
the century. Such growth may cause employers to treat the services of 
white-collar workers as a variable cost and not a fixed cost as at present. 
For example in 1959 the Coal Board made a 5 per cent cut in its 
white-collar labour force; in the same year the number of mineworkers 
fell by 7 per cent. Can B.A.C.M. provide a useful pointer to the future 
trend of industrial relations? The first point to note about B.A.C.M. 
is that it achieved employer recognition. It is this fact of recognition 
that explains the success of B.A.C.M. and the failure of B.A.C.O.S. It 
also accounts for the success of N.A.L.G.O., the N.U.T. and the fail- 
ings of the N.U.B.E. and the C.A.W.U. Employer recognition appears 
to depend upon the type of employer—public or private. Centralization 
and bureaucratization have a part to play in the organization of white- 
collar workers, but they appear to be supplementary factors.” If recog- 
nition depends on the type of employer then the growth of white-collar 
unions may have to wait for the growth of state activities. 

Should collective bargaining be carried out by professional (tech- 
nical) societies or by trade unions in those areas where organization is 
deemed necessary? If non-manual workers should organize on a large 
scale in the future this question will be raised particularly among pro- 
fessional workers. The professions do, of course, exhibit features which 
are characteristic of trade unions, though they are supposed to be 
necessary for different reasons: “The “closed shop” idea in certain arti- 
san trades is adopted largely to prevent unemployment of skilled union 
members. The object of the Guild (Engineers’ Guild) is to restrict 
employment on professional engineering work to those persons who are 
fully qualified, practically and theoretically, not merely for the benefit 
of engineers only, but for the ultimate advantage of the general public 
whose safety often depends on competent engineering work.’ !* Licens- . 
ing of practitioners of a particular kind of activity and the refusal to 
reduce fees are aspects of a good code of ethics, but they are not unre- 
lated to economic standards. The activities, however, appear useful only 
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in competitive markets where there are large numbers of buyers. In 
those cases where the number of buyers are few, such rules are often not 
enough to uphold the income and status of the practitioners. Some pro- 
fessional societies do engage in collective bargaining and the crucial factors 
involved in such widening of the scope of their activities seem to be their 
rules and whether or not the organizations embrace all the possible 
members of the labour force so that solidarity is ensured. These two 
factors played an important part in the emergence of B.A.C.M. In 
the coal industry there was a variety of professional associations catering 
for specialist groups and many of them had rules which prevented 
them from engaging in collective bargaining. Although these associa- 
tions did not undertake collective bargaining after nationalization they 
did sponsor B.A.C.M. and supply the infant union with its first genera- 
tion of officials. Whether professional associations and trade unions 
can exist side by side is, of course, debatable. Many trade unions in the 
professions do concern themselves with the professional lives of their 
members as well as their economic interests. In the coal industry, how- 
ever, there does appear to have been a falling off in enthusiasm for the 
technical body since the emergence of B.A.C.M.¥ 

The final point to note is that B.A.C.M. is a trade union whose 
interests are ‘immediate’ and ‘instrumental’ and not ‘ideological’.*® 
The policies of the ‘Management Union’ on such topics as salaries, 
superannuation, negotiation machinery and the present recession in the 
coal industry show little difference from those espoused by the N.U.M. 
Whilst B.A.C.M. has not been engaged in strike action, nevertheless 
manual workers’ unions show little inclination to undertake official 
strikes. The main cleavage occurs over ideological aims. B.A.C.M. has 
not affiliated to the T.U.C. on the grounds that the latter body is iden- 
tified with a single political party and that to link up with it would be 
disastrous to B.A.C.M.’s unity. The affiliation of the Labour Staffs 
Association is a result of the fact that at its inception the majority of its 
members were drawn from the ranks of the N.U.M. If B.A.C.M. (along 
with the N.U.T. and N.A.L.G.O.) is a forerunner of future non-manual 
workers’ unions then its significance lies in its political neutrality. The 
further growth in the number of non-manual workers may see a trade 
union movement reverting to its nineteenth-century antecedents and 
acting as a pressure group on the various political parties for its economic 
interests. 
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for Desegregation’, by Melvin M. Tumin and Ray C. Collins, Jr. 

(B.j.S. X, 3, September 1959, pp. 253-267) presents some highly 
interesting data. It does not, however, present data which would support 
the conclusions at which the authors claim to have arrived on the basis of 
their data. What the paper does is to raise some extremely significant 
questions, which the authors fail to pursue. 

Messrs. Tumin and Collins divide their respondents into four mobility 
categories based on a two-way occupational status classification. The two 
statuses are high (professional, technical, and kindred; managers, proprietors, 
and officials, except farm; clerical and kindred; sales workers; craftsmen, 
foremen, and kindred) and Jow (farmers and farm managers; protective 
service workers; operatives and kindred; farm labourers and farm foremen; 
service workers, except protective and household; labourers, except farm and 
mine). The four mobility categories are high stationaries (high-status sons of 
high-status fathers), upward mobiles (high-status sons of low-status fathers), 
downward mobiles (low-status sons of high-status fathers), and low stationaries 
(low-status sons of low-status fathers). The authors then present findings 
relating scores on five scales of ‘readiness for desegregation’ to these four 
mobility categories. Finally, they relate the desegregation scores to scores 
on the Srole anomia scale. 

Their findings, briefly summarized, are: (1) The two mobile groups 
combined do not differ significantly from the two stationary groups com- 
bined in readiness for desegregation. (2) The two high-status groups show 
considerably more readiness for desegregation than the two low-status 
groups. (3) The rank order of decreasing readiness for desegregation is,.first, 
high stationaries; second, upward mobiles; third, downward mobiles; fourth, 
low stationaries. (4) The rank order of increasing anomia is the same as the 
rank order of decreasing readiness, i.e. the greater the anomia, the less the 
readiness for desegregation. 

From these findings, Messrs. Tumin and Collins conclude that there exists 
. .. a close relationship between normative integration [i.e., low anomia] 
and readiness for desegregation, and by implication, . . . a close relationship 
between mobility-type and readiness for desegregation, on the supposition 
that anomie is an intervening variable. By further extension, moreover, 
status position is also related to desegregation, through the intermediation of 
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anomie’ (p. 264). In other words, they are saying that status-position and 
mobility-type show a relationship to readiness for desegregation, but that 
anomia is the true explanatory factor which accounts for the seeming 
relationship. 

An examination of the data provides no evidence for such a conclusion. 
The paper contains information, given as general background rather than 
among the findings, regarding the socio-economic characteristics of the 
sample (Table IV, p. 257). From this it is plain that the rank order of the 
four mobility groups in anomia, and in readiness for desegregation, is the 
same as their rank order in education and income. Going from high station- 
aries to low stationaries, we find median educational figures of 11-0, 9°5, 
8-8, and 7-2, and percentages of respondents earning over $5,000 per year 
of 60, 42, 18, and 7. These figures suggest, and data given in earlier publica- 
tions confirm, that education and income appear to be as strongly related 
to readiness for desegregation as are anomia and occupational status 
position.? We therefore have evidence that education, income, occupational 
status, and anomia are all related to readiness for desegregation. We do 
not have any evidence to suggest, let alone demonstrate, that any of these 
relationships might be spurious or explainable ‘through the intermediation’ 
of another of the relationships. 

To show that the relationship between two variables is attributable to the 
intermediation of some third, or intervening, variable, the customary pro- 
cedure is to tabulate one variable against another while holding the third 
constant. This the authors have not done. Why they have not done so is not 
clear, since an earlier publication in which the same data are presented 
includes many cross tabulations of this kind, holding one variable constant 
to observe the relation between two other variables.? Anomia is not among 
the variables thus treated in the book reporting the entire study, and in the 
absence of multivariate analysis, nothing can be asserted about anomia as 
an intervening variable explaining any relationship between two other 
variables. 

As for mobility, the authors present no measure of it apart from present 
status. To speak with any confidence about the effects of mobility, one would 
need to hold present status constant while varying mobility. This has not 
been done. The upward mobiles have lower status than the high stationaries, 
and the downward mobiles have higher status than the low stationaries, 
Presumably the two mobile greups include a high proportion of men whose 
origins were near the middle of the status scale and who have slipped slightly 
over the line, while the two stationary groups include a high proportion of 
men whose origins and present status are at the extremes. In any event, the 
data do not measure mobility per se, and we should not be surprised at the 
finding that mobility is not significantly related to readiness for desegregation. 

Despite the lack of evidence for the conclusion given, these findings are 
highly suggestive of research which might be done, through further analysis 
of the same data or through new research using a different sample. An 
obvious first step would be to examine the relationship of anomia to readiness 
for desegregation, controlling on mobility, present status, or both. In this 
way the Tumin-Collins hypothesis could be tested. Other cross-tabulations 
of this kind could tell us much about the complex interrelationships among 
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variables associated with status, generalized emotional states or attitudes, 


and specific beliefs. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE IMAGE OF THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Barbara Wootton 
(Review Article) 


I 


N THE PAST thirty years or so the ‘image’ of the social] worker has 
[= refashioned into a variety of shapes. Strongly contrasting types 
are emerging, of which three recent books present vivid examples.* 
First we have, from the Russell Sage Foundation, an excellent 
example of the godlike attributes of the social worker characteristic of 
the most up-to-date psychiatric image. The object of the Foundation’s 
study was apparently to discover how social workers rated the clients 
who came to the Pittsburgh Family and Children’s Service, how far 
the personality ratings awarded to these clients matched up with their 
background characteristics, and how far the probable success of case- 
work could be predicted from the beginning. The actual assessments 
from which the authors draw their conclusions are based on schedules 
that were ordinarily filled in after the first interview with a new client. 
These covered amongst other things such qualities as the degree of ‘zest 
for living’ or of optimism manifested by the client, the extent of his 
energy, of his liking for people and of his sense of humour, his ability 
to verbalize his feelings, his articulateness and his capacity to take 
responsibility as well as the degree to which he was ‘motivated to 
change’ or tended to disguise hostility or manifested paranoid ten- 
dencies or was ‘poorly organized’ or wrapped up in himself or candid 
about his faults or mild-mannered or a social isolate. The data thus 
collected, along with more precise background material, were then 
analysed in an attempt to isolate common factors. The methods used 
are highly elaborate and sophisticated; and although the authors 
express the view that ‘the requirements of research demand clarity’, the 
* Social Workers’ Perceptions of Clients. By Edgar F. Borgatta, David Fenshel and Henry J. 
Meyer (New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1960, $2). 

Marriage: Studies in Emotional Conflict and Growth. Edited by Lily Pincus (London, Methuen, 
eat of Social Work. By Barbara N. Rodgers and Julia Dixon (published for the Nuffield 
Provincial Hospitals Trust by the Oxford University Press, 1960, 255.). Regrettably, and 
surprisingly, this book has no index. 
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degree of clarity achieved may be judged by the subsequent observa- 
tion that ‘the purpose of descriptive research may be viewed as that of 
developing a parsimonious set of categories that encompass the relevant 
content for the decisions required to render professional services’. 

Not surprisingly (since social workers are after all human beings and 
not gods) the predictive value of this material seems to have been 
rather disappointing. In about 80 per cent of the cases the client’s 
relationship with his family (as estimated presumably by the case- 
worker) had either deteriorated or failed to show improvement during 
the period that the case was ‘active’; and in well over 70 per cent of 
the cases the ‘degree of insight’ shown by the client in regard to his 
‘own role in creation of the problem’ which brought him to the agency 
was estimated (again presumably by the insight of the case worker) as 
‘low’ or ‘very low’. 

Not less godlike are the images of the caseworkers whose activities 
form the subject of the second of these three volumes, though in this 
case the field of activity was more narrowly circumscribed, marital 
problems alone being involved. Most of this book is occupied with a 
detailed recording of discussions between five couples and the case- 
workers employed by the Family Discussion Bureau, together with 
commentaries and interpretations based on the ‘psycho-analytic theory 
of personality development and human relationships’—of which a short 
outline is given in the opening and concluding chapters. As is to be 
expected in this setting, a number of assumptions, some explicit some 
implicit, are taken for granted, the more important of which may be 
summarized as follows. First, the object of the whole exercise was to 
improve the relationships between the discordant partners in the 
marriages concerned, on the assumption that it is in general better to 
preserve a marriage than to dissolve it, though there may be cases 
where the price to be paid for preservation is too high. In support of 
this assumption ‘historical evidence’ (unspecified) is mentioned as sup- 
porting the proposition that ‘instability of marriage and family life 
coincides with lack of vigour and integration in the community as a 
whole’. Secondly it is assumed that difficulties between husbands and 
wives (whether primarily physical or psychological) should be described 
in medical terms and treated from a medical angle. Thus the dis- 
cussions at the Bureau are described as experiments in ‘marital therapy’. 
Thirdly the origin of disagreements between spouses was always sought 
(and, of course, found) in unconscious conflicts traceable to the infan- 
tile experiences of the individuals concerned. Finally, the nature of 
these infantile experiences and the mode of their operation is ex- 
plained in the sexual terms characteristic of psycho-analytic theory— 
as when a man who has married an ambitious and masterful wife is 
said to have come to appreciate that in his unconscious phantasies 
‘women were castrated by men’, and that his marriage represented to 
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him ‘a supreme act of aggression towards his mother in that he was 
taking the potency he had stolen from her to another woman’. All the 
usual psycho-analytic paraphernalia are indeed paraded in force. 
‘Penis envy’, and ‘castration anxieties’ figure prominently, and great 
emphasis is laid on the ‘therapeutic relationship’ between client and 
caseworker by which the unconscious conflicts that lie (by psycho- 
analytic definition) beyond the reach of the client’s own rational 
perceptions are successfully modified. 

Those who do not accept any or all] of these underlying assumptions 
may find the interpretations offered unconvincing; while the publica- 
tion in detail of the miseries of discordant couples (in and out of bed) 
may to some appear to be unnecessary and distasteful, if not indeed to 
border on the obscene. The validity of these interpretations is not, 
however, argued in this book; nor is this the place for the sceptic to 
brave the charge that it is his own unconscious resistances which pre- 
vert him from accepting them. What matters in the present context 
is the priestly, if not godlike, role conferred upon caseworkers to whom 
the truth of these doctrines has been revealed. No mediaeval theo- 
logian could have spoken with more confidence, or delivered himself 
of more bizarre pronouncements than they. 

Portrait of Social Work, on the other hand, presents an image radically 
different from that displayed in either of these two studies. The primary 
purpose of this investigation was to give a concrete, objective descrip- 
tion of the social services operating in a northern English town. In an 
unusually broad-minded approach to their subject the authors recog- 
nize that social work is not, and cannot be, the monopoly of whole- 
time professional social workers. In the local government services alone, 
in the town in question, they found about a dozen different varieties of 
workers who had properly to be included in the category of social 
workers, defined as ‘those whose activities are entirely or in part con- 
cerned with people who are in some distress or difficulty which they 
cannot meet unaided’. Health and tuberculosis visitors, school nurses, 
education welfare officers primarily concerned with school attendance, 
home helps, youth employment officers, youth leaders, mental health 
workers, child care officers, welfare officers concerned with the handi- 
capped and the elderly—all these may find themselves called upon to 
give help in cases of ‘distress or difficulty’. To these must be added the 
pensions and welfare officers employed by the Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance, together with the local staff of the same Ministry 
who take turns at visiting the recipients of national insurance; the dis- 
ablement resettlement officers employed by the Ministry of Labour; the 
officers of the National Assistance Board; the approved school welfare 
officers employed by the Home Office on after-care; and the almoners 
attached to the National Health Service hospitals. Finally the paid and 
unpaid representatives of another half-dozen voluntary societies (the 
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Salvation Army, the N.S.P.C.C., the Moral Welfare Association, the 
Deaf and Dumb Society, the District Nursing Association and the 
W.V.S.) are all active in dealing each with its own special category or 
categories of distress or difficulty. 

This book gives an admirably concrete picture of what all these 
social workers actually do. And what they actually do bears very little 
resemblance to the pretentious near-psychiatry which fills the pages of 
so many of the contemporary American, or American-style, textbooks 
and journals. So far as this book is concerned, psycho-analysis might 
never have been invented. The role of the social workers in this town 
is overwhelmingly practical and human, not mystical or godlike. These 
workers see that people get the social service benefits and jobs to which 
they are entitled, find lodgings for newcomers to the town and foster 
homes for children without suitable homes of their own, teach handi- 
crafts to cripples, visit old people, run youth clubs, keep an eye on 
mental defectives, follow up truants and try to find out what keeps 
them away from school—and so on through all the troubles that the 
welfare state is heir to. 

Such work is both difficult and responsible. That at least should 
be apparent without any recourse to inflated psychological language. 
Nearly all of it calls for both tact and resourcefulness, as well as 
for an encyclopaedic knowledge of our complicated social services. 
In addition many social workers must carry heavy administrative 
responsibilities. On the social worker’s need to understand ‘sociological, 
political and administrative facts’, the authors are refreshingly—and 
unusually—outspoken. The type of professional social worker whose 
‘sense of responsibility for the sound development of the social services 
generally goes no further than the interests of his profession, is not’ 
they roundly assert ‘going to provide the leadership which is so badly 
needed’. Social workers too must often be prepared to work long and 
irregular hours and to sacrifice their evenings and weekends. And last, 
but not least, in view of their highly differentiated functions, all the 
social workers operating in a particular area need to know one another 
and to be able to co-operate constructively without treading on one 
another’s toes. 

Yet, responsible as this work is, the portraits drawn in this book 
differ dramatically from those of the caseworkers in the Family Dis- 
cussion Bureau or in the Pittsburgh Family and Children’s Service. 
There is hardly a hint to suggest that they see their work primarily in 
terms of therapeutic relationships, or that any of them has heard of 
penis-envy, or that they would consider it relevant if they had. Indeed 
few of them had had much training of any kind. Out of the 72 social 
workers (44 part time and 28 full time) who served this town of less 
than 100,000 inhabitants in 1957, only g held a university social 
science qualification, while 42 either had no social work training at all 
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or had taken at most a brief refresher course. All these workers cannot, 
of course, have been equally efficient or successful, judged by any 
standard; but some of those who succeeded best did so apparently by 
reason simply of their natural concern and sympathy for other people, 
in combination with the practical knowledge which they had accumu- 
lated from their experience, rather than in virtue of any professional 
training. All this Mrs. Rodgers and Miss Dixon, again in a spirit of 
unusual broad-mindedness, have readily acknowledged; though their 
own sympathies clearly lie chiefly with ‘the few who are ready and able 
to talk about social work in theoretical terms, who are aware of the 
problems of organization and administration it creates, and who have 
a firm grasp of its principles and methods and consciously try to act in 
accordance with them’. 

What these principles and methods are, however, is not so clear. 
The authors write critically of the prevailing confusion about ‘the 
various sorts of university and non-university training which can be 
regarded as a qualification for social work’; and they sensibly deprecate 
the absurd notion that a university degree in itself should be regarded 
as an adequate preparation. Doubtless a full discussion of the problems 
of social work training, its content, aims and methods, would have 
taken them beyond their terms of reference; but such observations as 
they have made on this subject seem to dissolve in a cioud of vague, if 
all too familiar phrases. Well-organized training, they say, is ‘likely 
to increase understanding and acceptance of professiona] standards 
of practice’. This social work training, moreover, ‘must explicitly 
emphasize the understanding and skills common to all social workers’; 
while the initial training of new recruits should introduce them to ‘the 
basic tenets of social work’. In the numerous references to ‘skills’ and 
‘professional standards’ or ‘principles’ which decorate the pages of the 
final chapter of this otherwise sensible and practical book one seems to 
detect a small genuflection toward the image of the godlike social 
worker—a gesture of reverence for those superior beings who are able 
to penetrate their ‘clients’ ’ unconscious and to assess, after three or four 
interviews, the degree of a stranger’s insight into his own personal 
problems. 


II 


Even if Mrs. Rodgers and Miss Dixon have not succeeded in dis- 
pelling the present widespread confusion about the ‘principles and prac- 
tice of social work’, they have done well to call attention to it. Funda- 
mentally this confusion, along with the remarkable contrasts in the 
images of social workers which emerge from the mists, springs from the 
attempt to present what are totally contradictory ideas as though they 
were one and the same thing; or the attempt to do one thing while 
pretending that you are doing something quite different. 
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The first of these ideas is embodied in the definition of social work 
favoured by the authors of Portrait of Social Work. To help people ‘who 
are in some distress or difficulty which they cannot meet unaided’ may 
sound a somewhat ambitious aim so long as the nature of the distress 
or difficulty is undefined. But let that pass. That there are implicit 
limitations on both the nature of the help and the circumstances in 
which it is given must be understood. What is significant in this 
definition is that it brings social workers into line with a number of 
other professions which help people in situations of distress or difficulty 
which they cannot solve unaided. Doctors and nurses help people in 
illness: undertakers help them to dispose of dead bodies: plumbers help 
them if their pipes freeze; translators come to the rescue if they are in 
a difficulty about understanding some communication in a language 
which they do not know. Similarly, we may assume that social workers 
help in their dealings with what are generally known as the social 
services. The man from the Assistance Board helps those who are in a 
difficulty because they have no money: the almoner helps those who are 
in a difficulty about convalescence or about domestic arrangements 
while they are in hospital: the mental health worker helps those who 
do not know what to do with an imbecile child; and so on. 

All these professions have certain important features in common. 
First, all the workers concerned have a recognizable and definite exper- 
tise. The plumber understands plumbing, the translator understands 
German, the Assistance Board man knows what different classes of 
client are entitled to. This expertise, moreover, does not imply general 
superiority of insight, or any godlike ability to understand other people 
better than they understand themselves. It is restricted and technical 
and not at all mysterious. 

In the second place, the service rendered is given to people who want 
it. It is not in any sense thrust upon the recipients. For this reason 
these recipients may, without doing violence to ordinary linguistic 
usage, properly be described as ‘clients’. 

Thirdly, the expert normally confines his service to the relief of the 
particular difficulty which caused his help to be invoked, except in 
cases where he is specifically invited to go further. The plumber does 
not, as a rule, suggest to his client that she has allowed the pipes to 
freeze in order to give vent to her unconscious hatred of her husband 
—even though this might be true. 

Fourthly in all these and similar professions the relationship between 
the client and the professional has a certain importance; but the degree 
of its importance and its quality vary very much with the nature of the 
service rendered. At the minimum in all cases, good manners, con- 
siderateness and willingness to listen to the client’s explanation of his 
difficulties are essential: a rude plumber, or one who does not wipe his 
boots, need not expect to be called in again. If, however, the difficulty 
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is of an emotional nature, or contains emotional elements, the nature 
of the client-professional relationship matters much more. You can 
put up with a plumber whom you do not particularly like, but not with 
a doctor or nurse; and you look to the doctor or nurse for sympathy 
and comfort as well as for purely technical skill. 

Finally it is to be observed that in none of these cases is there any 
suggestion that the professional has a right or a duty to impose standards 
of behaviour upon the client. He may on occasion go so far as to point 
out that the client is himself the maker of his own difficulties, just as a 
doctor may warn his patient about the likely consequences of persistent 
drinking, or a plumber suggest that it would be prudent to shut the 
bathroom window in frosty weather. But if the client chooses to ignore 
the advice and take the consequences, that is his business. Equally, the 
client is free, within the limits of the law, to flout the moral and other 
conventions of the community. He is free to get drunk, run into debt, 
throw up his jobs on trivial pretexts, and leave the crockery unwashed 
and the beds unmade. At the very most a social worker who is invited 
to deal with a specific practical problem—such as arrangements for a 
child’s convalescence—might suggest that some of these habits com- 
plicate the specific problem with which he is concerned. But so long as 
his function is simply to deal with some ‘distress or difficulty which the 
client cannot solve unaided’ it must be for the client, and not the social 
worker, to determine the limits within which, and the purposes for 
which, help is to be given. The relationship, like that of an employer 
with his secretary or housekeeper, is essentially one of business; and the 
client, like the employer, has the right to call the tune. 

That is one conception; and in practice a great part—indeed the 
greater part to judge from the Rodgers—Dixon survey—of what is called 
social work consists in rendering services of this kind. But the function 
of some social workers, notably probation officers, is of a radically 
different nature. The probation officer, by definition, deals with sub- 
standard behaviour, and it is his business to bring this up to standard. 
If his function is not godlike, it is certainly, in a considerable measure, 
authoritarian. Within the law the limits of his function must, therefore, 
be mainly determined by himself, rather than by his charges, and it 
follows that the use of the term ‘client’, as applied to probationers, is 
an obvious misnomer. In ordinary language a client is a person who 
engages expert help for his own purposes; which is not what pro- 
bationers do to probation officers. 

The psychiatric social worker is also in a somewhat analogous 
position. Just because his clients are by definition not fully competent 
mentally, he may have to enter into spheres which would otherwise lie 
outside his province and into which it would indeed in other circum- 
stances be an impertinence for him to enter. His responsibility is 
generalized, rather than specific. He may well know better than his 
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patients what is good for them, or what are the irrevocable demands 
of the community. Either in their own interest or in that of others, 
therefore, he may find it necessary to assume an authoritarian role, or 
to interfere in his clients’ affairs in ways which in the case of a normal 
person would rightly be regarded as grossly impertinent. 

In practice, of course, the same person is likely to find himself 
oscillating between these two different types of social work. The pro- 
bation officer’s wide knowledge of the social services frequently ¢nables 
him to give assistance in a great variety of cases of distress or difficulty 
affecting his probationers or their families. Conversely, other social 
workers are only too keenly made aware of how distresses and difficulties 
can be caused or aggravated by substandard behaviour. None of this, 
however, alters the fact that the two functions are distinct in principle: 
help in trouble is one thing: a moral imperative quite another. 

Still less is there any excuse for trying to pass off the moral or even 
the ‘therapeutic’ aspect of social work under cover of its practical func- 
tion. It is this tendency which gives to so much of the literature of 
contemporary social work its peculiarly nauseating character. It is this 
which makes the picture of the social worker rendering professional 
service to his client in the same way as would an accountant or an 
architect so unconvincing. Under the pretext of helping in distress or 
difficulty the social worker is taught to inquire into every aspect of a 
client’s private life, to assess his personality, and to ‘diagnose’ and to 
‘treat’ supposedly pathological elements in his mental condition. What- 
ever the nature of the problem which first brought client and social 
worker into contact (and simple lack of money is still one of the com- 
monest occasions of this contact), every case is regarded as being of a 
psychiatric nature; and attitudes which might be appropriate in the 
case of a person suffering from mental illness are adopted towards those 
whose requirements are of an entirely different order. Doubtless the 
practitioners of the psychiatrically-orientated therapeutic school which 
the Americans have made so fashionable would fall over backwards in 
their eagerness to disown any moral or authoritarian intention. But the 
authentic, godlike Daddy-knows-best attitude is unmistakable and not 
to be conjured away by being dressed up in medical terms. It may be 
that the caseworkers of the Pittsburgh Family Service were reluctant 
actually to impose their own view of how their ‘clients’ ’ lives should be 
lived: but they leave one in no doubt that they regarded themselves as 
better judges of this than the clients themselves. 

What makes the superior tone in which so many professional social 
workers write or speak about their cases even more offensive is the fact 
that a high proportion of the unfortunate people concerned would 
never have experienced their attentions, had it not been for financial 
difficulties. Social work, in fact, still largely consists in performing for 
the poorer classes services that the well-to-do provide for themselves. 
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While the ‘distresses and difficulties’ with which social workers are 
concerned are mostly such as might happen to anybody, among the 
better-to-do classes these contingencies are in general (though there are 
exceptions, mainly in cases in which some mental disorder is involved) 
dealt with by private arrangements. The wife of the business magnate 
who has to go into hospital spends her convalescence in an expensive 
hotel in the south of France; and arrangements are made meanwhile 
for her children to become temporary boarders at their school. Con- 
valescence for the dustman’s wife is arranged by the hospital almoner 
at a home in Margate and her children are taken into the care of the 
local authority through the good offices of a child welfare officer. In the 
one case the necessary practical steps are taken by the person con- 
cerned, his family or one of his employees, in the other case by a pro- 
fessional social worker; but in principle the service is the same. Even 
if objections can be raised to the system under which one class provides 
privately for needs which in the case of others are met by public social 
services, such a system is by no means unusual in the present state of 
society. In exactly the same way, some people who can afford to do so 
prefer to consult a doctor in private practice while others avail them- 
selves of the health service; but what the doctor does in each case (it 
is to be hoped and presumed) is the same. 

By employing their own staff instead of caseworkers, however, the 
well-to-do escape the risk of being treated by caseworkers as potential, 
if not actual, psychiatric casualties, this humiliation being reserved only 
for their less prosperous contemporaries. For where the professional 
caseworkers have their way, those who ask for bread (and many also 
of those who need but do not ask) are liable to be given, not a stone, but 
‘counselling’: such is the modern version of the biblical parable—at 
least in the United States. If anyone doubts this, let him study the 
public charitable appeal for the ‘hundred neediest cases’ in New York 
City, issued as a supplement to the New York Times of 6th December 
1959. Here in an abbreviated version are two examples drawn from 
this collection: 

‘A delicate old lady spends most of her days in her furnished room. 
‘What she wants most is to retain her independence for her remaining 
days.” After spending her working life teaching in a mission school, 
Miss R. retired on a tiny pension expecting to share expenses with a 
younger sister. Two years later the sister had to be committed to a 
mental institution and Miss R. who, one is glad to learn, now gets some 
help from the Department of Welfare denies herself food and medica- 
tion in order to provide little extras for her sister. Miss R.’s own health 
is now very precarious and the doctor recommends that she should go 
into a nursing home. So the charitable public of New York is asked to 
subscribe—to what? to meet the nursing home expenses? to provide 
Miss R. with sufficient money to get herself properly looked after at 
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home? Not at all. ‘Funds are asked to provide the aid of a counsellor 
for” “‘this fragile little lady’’.’ 

Next: ‘A young man’s wife comes home from hospital, after an 
operation in a virtually helpless condition. “Unable to pay for outside 
help on his minimal salary” Mr. G. enlisted the help of a neighbour to 
look after his invalid wife and 3-year old child. Presently, however, the 
neighbour fell ill and Mr. G. was reduced to utter despair. Funds were 
sought—to help Mr. G. pay for someone to replace the neighbour? to 
supplement his “‘minimal salary”? Not at all. Subscriptions were invited 
to continue the services of a counsellor who is “‘aiding Mr. G. with his 
financial planning’’. Poor Mr. G. One would have thought that it was 
help with his finances that he needed, not financial planning.’ 

These examples are, moreover, quite typical. Indeed in over 80 of 
the ‘hundred neediest cases’ the story ends with an appeal for funds to 
provide the services of a counsellor or a caseworker or for ‘guidance’. 

One cannot but wonder sometimes what ‘clients’ think of ‘case- 
workers’. Into this field, however, research workers on both sides of the 
Atlantic seem to be reluctant to penetrate. The Younghusband Com- 
mittee made a pious but empty gesture in this direction. They ‘would 
have liked to have undertaken a complementary inquiry into the 
reactions of those using the services’; but time (perhaps fortunately) did 
not allow. In the Rodgers-Dixon survey a chapter is devoted to 
Attitudes to Social Work. In this we learn about the attitudes of the social 
workers themselves to their work and to one another and about the 


views of the heads of the departments in which they are employed: but 
about the reactions of those who experience their services not a word 
is said—save for one hint in an incidental reference to the work of 
Young and Willmott in East London, who found (perhaps significantly) 
that it was ‘the practical activities and forms of direct service’ which 
were most appreciated by the Bethnal Greeners and which repre- 
sented ‘what most people expect from social workers’. 


III 


The moral of all this would seem to be that the time has come for 
a reinterpretation of social work and a reorientation of the training of 
social workers with a switch of emphasis from the psychological to the 
practical. Such an emphasis would have the virtue of realism, since it 
would give prominence to the kind of social service that social workers, 
as Rodgers and Dixon put it, ‘spend much of their time giving, though 
they seldom talk about it’. At present social workers do not talk about 
this aspect of their work because, in the current ideology they are, 
unhappily, encouraged to despise it: it would be much better if they 
talked about it more. For the social worker whose practical assistance 
to a client in distress is prompt, efficient and courteous has everything 
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to be proud of. It may seem a small thing to arrange that someone’s 
surgical boot should be ready at the time specified without his having 
to make several fruitless calls; but there are many who value such a 
service much above any ‘therapeutic relationship’ with a caseworker. 
In the practical operation of the social services (alas! often so different 
from their appearance on paper) the social worker holds a key position. 
It is in his—or more commonly her—power more than anyone’s else 
to determine how far the realities of the social services correspond to the 
visions conceived in Parliament and Whitehall. It is the social worker, 
too, who is better placed than anyone else to detect the anomalies and 
omissions of existing legislation. If social work training gave higher 
priority to the practical services which occupy the greater part of most 
social workers’ time, and if trainees were encouraged to take more 
pride in their efficiency in these, then social workers would not be 
ashamed to talk about these services. Their journals would become a 
valuable medium for exchange of experience in methods of coping with 
the important problems that arise in this field; and their organizations 
might have a powerful influence upon the shape of future legislation. 
The exceptional nature of the cases in which more far-reaching 
responsibilities must be undertaken needs to be played down, not, as 
so often today, exaggerated. To Rodgers and Dixon these cases are 
apparently regarded as the special province of the caseworker, to whom 
they look to provide ‘the more prolonged and intensive personal help 
for the few whose fundamental need is for something nearer psycho- 
therapy’. Such a restriction of casework to those who are genuinely 
cases would indeed be admirable. But that has not been recent practice: 
that is the trouble. What are called the ‘basic’ casework skills’ tend 
today to form the core of generic training for all types of social worker. 
Many of the American authorities in particular (well thumbed copies 
of whose works are to be found in the student libraries in this country) 
write as though every social worker’s client has in greater or less degree 
to be regarded as a psychiatric casualty. Thanks to this attitude it is a 
common complaint of social workers trained in the modern schools 
that their work ‘gives so little opportunity for casework’—as though 
this alone was a worthwhile function. Presented in their training with 
the image of a godlike profession whose members are able to under- 
stand others better than they understand themselves, it is small wonder 
that social workers find it hard to appreciate that the great majority 
of their clients require only some specific service—small wonder, in 
short, that caseworkers are under constant temptation to create cases. 
Rather than emphasize casework as the foundation of all social work 
training, we should indeed do well to keep close watch over the limits 
within which any social worker may properly attempt to influence his 
clients’ behaviour. As has already been said probation officers and 
psychiatric social workers are in a special category; and to these must 
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be added those who are concerned with children’s problems. In the first 
of these cases interference is required by law: in the second, acknow- 
ledged mental illness implies, in greater or less degree, inability to 
manage one’s own affairs; and, in the third place, children are never 
wholly their own masters. Outside these specific categories, however, 
there stretches a shadowy no-man’s land in which, as Rodgers and 
Dixon express it, ‘it is largely a question of assessing how much the 
community will stand in the way of eccentric or anti-social, but not 
criminal, behaviour, before compulsory powers are used’. Here the 
danger is that, as in other shadowy lands to which a professional 
interest has staked a claim, the boundaries of this territory will tend to 
be continually enlarged. ‘Preventive’ or ‘remedial’ action, it will be 
said, obviates the necessity for legal proceedings in cases in which this 
might otherwise be inevitable: is not the understanding help of the 
social worker to be preferred to a conviction in a criminal court? Yet, 
by what right, one must ask in each and every case, are we justified in 
interfering with conduct which is not in fact criminal]? In every field 
the law sets the limits of permissible behaviour. If these limits are too 
wide, is not the moral that they should be narrowed, and that the law 
itself should be stiffened, rather than that any professional group should 
take upon itself to impose standards of its own? Drunkenness, idleness, 
illegitimacy, divorce, and squalid habits are widely regarded as social 
evils, but none of them is in itself criminal; and all of them are found 
in all ranks of society. Every responsible adult must settle for himself 
how he evaluates these and other forms of behaviour; and every respon- 
sible adult must be free, not only to make his own choices within the 
law and not only to disregard good advice, but free also, if he so wishes, 
to avoid having good advice thrust upon him. And it is well sometimes 
to remember that eccentricity as well as conformism can, on occasion, 
be a virtue. 

Particularly is it important to guarantee the same freedom to all 
social classes alike, and to ensure that, when restrictions are unavoid- 
able, all classes are restricted equally. Hitherto tradition has been 
against this. Social workers have an unfortunate heredity; and, as with 
others in the same case, it is not easy for them wholly to shake off the 
baneful influence of their disreputable ancestors. Those ancestors, in 
their day, demanded from the poor conformism (and conformism, 
moreover, to standards of thrift and industry far beyond those obtain- 
ing in their own circle) as the price of charitable aid. They knew what 
was good for the people that they helped. All that, today, is gone. The 
Charity Organization Society has converted itself into the Family 
Welfare Association. But, the families for whose welfare this Society 
is concerned, and who serve as guinea-pigs for student-caseworkers in 
training, are still located in Hoxton or Shoreditch, rather than in 
Golders Green or Mayfair—although to judge from what one reads 
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in the press these areas also do not lack their share of maladjusted 
persons. And the tradition of superior wisdom lingers on, and has 
indeed been enormously boosted by the professionalization of casework. 
In place of the lady bountiful, we now have the godlike image of the 
trained social worker whose ‘professional skill in relationship’ enables 
a client ‘to come to a better understanding of himself and others’ 
(E. Younghusband in Social Work, October 1952). Thanks, however, to 
the Rodgers—Dixon survey, this image too is now shown to be a figment 
of the imagination, quite out of touch with the realities of most social 
work practice. If the Russell Sage Foundation could now be per- 
suaded to finance a parallel survey of Clients’ Perceptions of Social Workers, 
the good work might perhaps be completed; and social workers might 
at last acknowledge a life-like image of their profession—and even take 
pride in this. 
Bedford College 
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Soziologie und moderne Gesellschaft, edited 

DR. ALEXANDER BUSCH. Stuttgart: 

Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1959, VIII 
+ 249 pp. DM.32. 


Tuis volume presents an account, partly 
in full, partly in excerpt, of the proceed- 
ings of the fourteenth Deutscher Sozio- 
logentag or sociologists’ gathering which 
met at Berlin from May 20 to 24, 1959. 
Like all publications of its kind, it is 
rather miscellaneous in content and 
brings, in addition to several highly im- 
portant contributions, also some rather 
disappointing papers. The specialists will 
be glad to read the chapters on industrial 
sociology (pp. 112-38), the sociology of 
religion (pp. 139-68), and educational 
sociology (pp. 169-217). They give a 
good idea of what is going on in Germany 
in these fields just now. The reports of 
the section on social anthropology are 
too brief to be informative (pp. 218-49). 

The most interesting question one can 
ask in connection. with a volume of this 
nature is whether it allows any deeper in- 
sight into the workings of the contem- 
porary German sociologists’ mind. The 
answer is comparatively simple. There is 
a clear turning away from speculation 
and an equally clear turning towards 
description: the model generally fol- 
lowed is not traditional German socio- 
logy, but Anglo-Saxon, and more 
specifically American, sociology. Yet, 
though the trend is universal, there are 
significant differences. It is interesting to 
compare Th. W. Adorno’s lecture on 
‘The Theory of Semi-Education’ with 
René K6nig’s on ‘Changes in the Position 
of the Intelligentsia’. Adorno has not 
really broken away from what might be 
called classical German sociology. He 
blames the prevalence of low cultural 
standards, the domination of the middle- 
brow (in the bad sense) over the high- 
brow (in the best sense), on the fact that 
the German culture of yesteryear was too 
divorced from practical life, and to that 
extent falls in with the general trend. 


NOTICES 


But it is clear that his own thought rests 
on Marxism and depth psychology, and 
so is ‘theoretical’ in the fullest sense of the 
word. It is also significant that he comes 
to the conclusion that the salvation of 
German culture, the re-establishment of 
a higher and more satisfactory level, can 
only come from the renewed insistence 
that culture is a value in itself and not 
merely a servant of ulterior motives or 
interests. Kénig, for his part, is far more 
radical. He would ‘modernize’ German 
sociology out and out. His ideal socio- 
logist is the expert in industry and 
administration who looks at concrete 
figures and specified problems and 
allows the dust to accumulate on the 
ponderous tomes of Marx and Vierkandt 
and hoc genus omne. The sociologist 
should, in his opinion, become absorbed 
in practical life. This demand is not 
restricted to those who, after academic 
training, go out to find jobs in industry, 
commerce, and the public services; it is 
expressly applied to the academic per- 
sonnel as well. K6nig himself anticipates 
the most important criticism which can 
be levelled against such an attitude: 
would not the sociologist’s total absorp- 
tion in practical life make him uncritical 
in the sense that he would become un- 
able to see the social system in its 
totality, and see it from the outside? 
K6nig answers with some brutality that 
the only criticism worth having is the 
practician’s criticism of the day-to-day 
working of concrete social institutions, 
while any theoretical consideration of 
general and abstract problems is futile. 
It would be a pity if this factualness 
@ l’outrance were to prevail in Germany. 
There is such a thing as a national 
division of labour even in the sciences, 
and thought rather than observation has 
been the specific contribution of the 
German contingent in the past. Kénig 
is assuredly in the right when he insists 
that the sociologist must be sober and 
down to earth. But sociology and socio- 
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graphy are not the same thing. It is to be 
hoped that the sociologists of Germany 
will continue to contribute, even in days 
to come, not only to the realistic descrip- 
tion of social life, but also to its intellectual 
penetration—to that social theory to 
which they have made so signal a 
contribution in the past. 
WERNER STARK 


Estado Actual de las Ciencias Sociales en Chile 
by LuIz DONOsO and ALEJANDRO 
zorBas. Rio de Janeiro: Getulio 
Vargas Foundation 1959. 


Tue Latin-American Centre of Research 
in the Social Sciences, whose director, 
Professor L. A. Costa Pinto, contributed 
an introduction to this monograph, 
launched in 1958 an inquiry into the 
present position of the social sciences with- 
in its regional area. This investigation was 
to be carried out in eight selected coun- 
tries (Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Mexico, Uruguay and 
Venezuela) by national specialists. Their 
studies, covering both the development 
of teaching at all levels and of current 
research, will provide the basis for an 
overall analysis of the main problems 
facing Latin American countries, The 
comparative approach will, no doubt, 
enhance the value of this general survey. 


The pilot study of the social sciences in 
Chile should therefore be appraised, with 
this purpose in mind, as a component 
part of a wider project. It also provides 
a brief introduction to the history of 


social science teaching in Chilean 
Universities. As in all Latin American 
countries, law maintained its supremacy 
from the creation of the first University 
—the ‘Universidad de San Felipe’ in the 
middle of the eighteenth century—till a 
recent past. The prestige of law degrees 
(the baccalaureate, the ‘licencia’, and 
the doctorate) led to an excessive multi- 
plication of ‘abogados’; in spite of their 
generic name, only some of them 
practised the legal profession, whilst 
others drifted into the civil service, thus 
increasing public expenditure rather than 
administrative efficiency. 

(This is a recurrent theme in Chilean 
literature during the first part of the twen- 
tieth century. See, for instance, F. A. Encina, 
Nuestra inferioridad economica (sus causas, sus 
consequencias), Santiago, 1912, pp. 76 f.) 

But, although the quasi-monopoly of 
law in academic life was an inadequate 
solution to the problems of vocational 
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training, it was conducive to an intense 
intellectual activity, reflected by the high 
level of interest in European philosophies. 
Thus, Chile was, with Mexico and 
Brazil, one of the countries which adopted 
with enthusiasm the concepts of posi- 
tivism. The influence of the Code 
Napoléon and of Comte’s philosophy 
strengthened cultural links with France, 
whilst an influx of German professors 
at the end of the nineteenth century 
promoted an understanding of Jellinek’s 
historicism. 

Throughout the twentieth century, 
this intellectual ferment is at work. 
Existing universities were reorganized 
and new ones founded, economics 
acquired recognition as an autonomous 
discipline, other social sciences followed. 
Whilst in the field of sociology, it is only 
after the second World War that a 
Research Institute was launched, which 
subsequently became the Institute of 
Sociology of the University of Chile in 
1952; a School of Sociclogy was also 
created within the Faculty of Philosophy 
and Education in 1957. Anthropology, 
political and administrative sciences, and 
demography acquired recognition in that 
order; specialized institutes being set up 
for the promotion of research in these 
fields, whilst the four existing universities 
(University of Chile, Catholic University 
of Chile, Catholic University of Val- 
paraiso, and the University of Con- 
cepcion) are gradually expanding their 
programmes to cover new branches of 
study. Detailed outlines of existing pro- 
grammes and estimates of the number of 
students are provided. Tables of current 
research show that a fairly small nucleus 
of specialists, trained either in the United 
States or Europe at post-graduate level, 
are engaged in a variety of projects 
either of a regional character or bearing 
on national problems. The study of 
education seems to be a major pre- 
occupation with Chilean sociologists. 

The social sciences have also acquired 
a place in the curricula of teacher train- 
ing colleges and of secondary schools, as 
well as in commercial and technical 
schools. Courses may be limited to 
general notions, they are considered 
nevertheless as an important aspect of 
the attempt at elaborating a national 
culture—instead of the traditional gap 
between university trained intellectuals 
and the rest of the society. This is a 
problem common to most, if not to all, 
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Latin American countries. It may account 
for the marked emphasis on the sociology 
of education. 

Although most social sciences are still 
at an early stage in Chilean academic 
life, they have been developing rapidly 
and have benefitted from international 
support in many instances. Thus, in the 
field of demography, the training and 
research centre was created under the 
joint auspices of the Chilean Govern- 
ment and of the United Nations. The 
Institute of Sociology of the University of 
Chile has been closely linked from the 
start with the French National Centre 
for Scientific Research (C.N.R.S.) and 
obtained the collaboration of French 
specialists, particularly in industrial 
sociology. Finally, the Latin American 
Faculty of Social Sciences (F.L.A.C.S.O.) 
was set up under U.N.E.S.C.O. sponsor- 
ship in Santiago de Chile. 

For all these reasons, the choice of 
Chile as a pilot country to be studied was 
fully justified and the culminating report 
adds many original elements to the 
picture of the state of the social sciences 
in Latin America. 

M. C. VAUGHAN 


The Jewish Immigrant in England, 1870- 
1914, by LLOYD P. GARTNER. ‘Studies 
in Society’, No. 4, George Allen and 
Unwin, 1960. 320 pp. 30s. 

IN many respects this book is a fine piece 
of scholarship. It is based on a careful 
survey of the published literature (in 
English, Yiddish, Hebrew, German, and 
French) and a meticulous combing of 
archival material, reports, and periodi- 
cals. The story it tells is old in outline but 
new in the richness of the detail which 
Dr. Gartner has managed to amass and 
order. Some people may be surprised 
that the author of so original a piece of 
modern English history should be an 
American with limited first-hand ex- 
perience of this country; the fact is that 
the United States, in its libraries and 
scholars, is the centre for the study of 
western Jewry. Certainly Anglo-Jewry 
has its social historians, but their num- 
bers and their resources cannot match 
the plenty of America. 

The Jewish Immigrant in England is 
about the period during which Anglo- 
Jewry grew from some 60,000 to over a 
quarter of a million as a result of the 
influx from eastern Europe. (About 
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120,000 Jews arrived, mainly from the 
Russian Pale of Settlement.) Dr. Gartner 
deals with the springs and nature of the 
immigration, its reception in England, 
the economic fate of the newcomers, 
their settlement, their social life, and the 
religious, political, and cultural ex- 
pressions which they gave to a Jewry 
now radically altered by their advent. 
Many aspects of present-day Anglo- 
Jewry are to be derived from both earlier 
and later phases of immigration, but the 
broadest sweep of its characteristics can 
be traced to the middle phase of which 
Dr. Gartner writes. There is enough in 
this admirable study (for example, on 
Jewish socialist and labour movements, 
on the social organisation of the im.uu- 
grants, and on the reception of popula- 
tion in an ‘emigrant’ country) to make it 
the sort of book from which many kinds 
of social scientists can draw instruction 
and pleasure (although the latter may be 
a little diminished by the flatness of the 
writing). 

It is, of course, social history and not 
sociology, the distinction in this case 
being important. Narrative and detail 
preponderate; social analysis is kept to a 
minimum. The range of vision is deliber- 
ately restricted; we are nearly always 
confined to Jewry and seldom led out 
into Jewry-in-England. Nevertheless, we 
shall certainly find that Dr. Gartner’s 
work has been a major contribution to 
the sociology of modern Anglo-Jewry 
when (oh when?) the synthesis comes to 
be written. Elements for the synthesis 
are available—in the work of Lipman, 
Cecil Roth, Brotz, and others; our under- 
standing of the position of minorities in 
this country is being pushed forward by 
scholars working on race relations; the 
grand picture of Anglo-Jewry as a 
British minority could, with a little 
energy, be written in the 1960’s. 

MAURICE FREEDMAN 


Coloured Immigrants in Britain: an Investi- 
gation carried out by the Institute of 
Race Relations. Oxford University 
Press, 1960. xii + 225 pp. 255. 

A.LTHouGH the coloured population of 

the U.K. still represents less than a half 

of one per cent of the total, books about 
racial relations in Britain have been 

appearing at the average rate of one a 

year during the last decade. This report 

does not claim to be a piece of original 
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research so it is not surprising that it adds 
very little to our existing knowledge of 
the subject. Part One consists of a 
general survey by Donald Wood who 
brings together a useful summary of in- 
formation about numbers, employment, 
housing and health. In the absence of a 
systematic sample survey this data, while 
better than nothing, suffers from the 
deficiencies inevitable when no census or 
other material is classified according to 
race and no record of internal or external 
migration of Commonwealth or colonial 
citizens exists. Part Two by Judith 
Henderson reviews existing literature on 
racial relations in Britain and sum- 
marizes theoretical conclusions. This 
section leans heavily upon the recent 
analysis by Michael Banton in White and 
Coloured and adds nothing to it. 

Part Three by Margaret Usborne 
summarizes the statements made in and 
out of Parliament by political parties 
together with the published statements 
of Trade Unions and Church organiza- 
tions and therefore constitutes an interest- 
ing account of the official ideology of 
racial relations in Britain, bringing out 
the deepseated ambivalance that is 
evident. Part Four reviews the legal 
position of alien immigrants but as the 
majority of coloured immigrants are 
British subjects from Commonwealth or 
colonial countries this is not very helpful. 
The writer simply recognizes that there 
would be serious political difficulties 
about extending similar legislation to 
non-aliens. This section also deals with 
the question of legislation against dis- 
crimination and comes down in favour 
of a Discrimination Board to investigate 
complaints. Part Five, by Herman Long 
reviews recent developments in the 
United States, so far as racial relations 
are concerned, but makes no direct 
attempt to consider the relevance for the 
situation in Britain. This section is as 
useless, therefore, as an appendix should 

ANTHONY H. RICHMOND 


Slavery: A Problem in American Institutional 
and Intellectual Life by STANLEY M. 
ELKINS. University of Chicago Press 
(C.U.P.). 248 pp. 36s. 

Benjamin Quarles (ed.): Narrative of the 
Life of Frederick Douglas, An American 


Slave. Written by Himself (Harvard 
University Press (O.U.P.) 28s. 
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Tuis is probably the most useful single 
book on slavery to appear in 50 years. It 
should be of value not only to students of 
American history and society, but to all 
teachers in the field of comparative 
institutions. Some of the material has 
already appeared in article form, but it 
has attracted little attention in Great 
Britain. 

This book is an attempt to explain the 
differences of American slavery from the 
institution as it was found elsewhere. 
Nowhere else, in so brief a space, will the 
rise of slavery under the protection of the 
Common Law be found to be so clearly 
analysed. But what emerges is an ac- 
count of slavery in the institutions of 
a capitalist, but not industrial society. 

Once again it becomes clear that the 
slave as such cannot be thought of as a 
member of the society in which he is a 
chattel, and that paradoxically a system 
of mass slavery is perfectly compatible 
with free political, social, and legal 
institutions. 

What is more, we find here an excellent 
analysis of the impact of slavery on 
personality. Perhaps the author makes 
too much of this in his parallel with the 
effect on personality of concentration 
camp experience and his contrast with 
the very different history of the institu- 
tion in Latin-America. A fuller considera- 
tion of the institution in the West Indies 
might have corrected this—as, indeed, 
might a new look at such literary sources 
as the Roman comedians and Aesop him- 
self. The consequence of this particular 
moulding of personality on social struc- 
ture might also have deserved a fuller 
study. And reading the new edition of 
the life of Frederick Douglas may also 
cast some doubts on the depth and in- 
evitability of slave experience as neces- 
sarily destructive of all but Sambo-like 
qualities. 

Mr. Elkins, in addition, gives a very 
sound comparison which should interest 
the political sociologist of the differences 
between the British anti-slavery move- 
ments as described in such a classical 
source as Coupland’s book and the more 
rigid and doctrinaire American aboli- 
tionism which stems from non-conformist 
radicalism rather than from the Estab- 
lishment. 

As will be seen, as great deal is covered 
in this short book and the sociologist who 
does not read at least the first three 
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chapters will have deprived himself of 
both knowledge and insight essential to 
his craft. 

D. G. MACRAE 


Native Peoples of South America by JULIAN 
H. STEWARD and LOUIS C. FARON. 
McGraw-Hill 1959. 66s. 

Africa: its Peoples and their Culture History 
by GEORGE PETER MURDOCK. McGraw- 
Hill. 68s. 

Biennial Review of Anthropology, 1959, 
edited by BERNARD J. SIEGEL. Stand- 
ford University Press, (O.U.P.), 1959. 


48s. 

Beyond the Mountains of the Moon: The Lives 
of Four Africans by EDWARD H. WINTER. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1959. 28s. 


‘THe books listed above were all written 
by American anthropologists. At least 
three are of a kind seldom if ever 
attempted nowadays by British scholars. 
This is a pity, for in conception, if not 
always in achievement, they reflect an 
approach to synthesis that is urgently 
needed, in view of the rapidly increasing 
flood of fieldwork monographs devoted 
as a rule to special aspects in the social 
life of single ‘tribes’. 

The first two, as suggested by their 
identity of publisher, format, and price, 
are presumably part of a series, each 
volume of which deals with the native 
peoples of one continental area. 

Julian Steward, senior author of the 
first, was editor of the six-volume Hand- 
book of South American Indians (1946-50), 
probably the most outstanding survey of 
regional ethnography produced within 
recent years. The present volume is 
partly a summary of that great work, 
designed to bring into reasonable com- 
pass and with ‘an integrating point of 
view’ the contributions of some ninety 
different writers. But it is also much more 
markedly permeated with theory, its 
main concern being to offer ‘an interpre- 
tation of cultural development, begin- 
ning with very primitive man, as 
exemplified by the various nomadic 
hunters and gatherers, passing through 
various types of communities and states 
based upon agriculture, and culminating 
in the Central Andes in fairly sophisti- 
cated militaristic empires supported by 
irrigation farming’. 

The first three chapters provide such 
background material as basic classifi- 
cation of types (racial, linguistic, and 
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cultural), historical influences, and the 
relationship between environment, pro- 
duction, and culture. The two conclud- 
ing sections of Chapter III, on ‘demo- 
graphy and community size’ and ‘surplus 
production and social types’, are especi- 
ally useful and suggestive. The ten suc- 
ceeding chapters describe in detail the 
major cultural types, defined primarily 
on the basis of dominant subsistence 
activities. In each case there is a general 
discussion of environment, history, and 
main features of culture, and, where con- 
sidered necessary, special attention is then 
given to conspicuous local variations. 
Throughout, in the historical sections, 
use is made of archaeological as well as 
other evidence; and in the descriptions of 
such aspects as social and _ political 
organization, religion, economy, and 
technology, due emphasis is placed upon 
changes produced by contact with 
Europeans. The final chapter, in effect a 
brief history of South American Indians 
from the earliest known times to the 
present, admirably completes a work 
that, to one who had previously known 
very little indeed about the people, seems 
both extremely useful and, in its eco- 
logical approach, decidedly stimulating. 

Murdock’s book is less satisfactory. 
This is not merely because, Being 
familiar with the southern parts of Africa, 
I can more easily detect errors of fact and 
judgment. His aim is ‘to reconstruct the 
major cultural developments and move- 
ments of peoples in Africa over the past 
7,000 years’ and ‘to order existing 
ethnographic knowledge by summarizing 
the cultural data surveyed for each of the 
distinctive areas or provinces into which 
the peoples of the continent are divided’. 
Since he has himself never worked in 
Africa, he has had to rely entirely upon 
the available literature, and the useful 
‘selected bibliographies’ appended to 
each of his 55 chapters testify to his 
industry. But his book is neither as com- 
prehensive as his statement of aims might 
suggest, nor as reliable as regional 
specialists whose works are cited might 
have felt entitled to anticipate. 

His historical reconstruction deliber- 
ately excludes discussion of changes pro- 
duced by contact with Europeans 
(except for the introduction of maize and 
other American food plants); it some- 
times consists in highly questionable 
assertions for which no supporting evid- 
ence at all is given (for example, that the 
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Hottentots were originally Bushmen but 
acquired cattle from the Herero, and 
that the Herero themselves formerly 
practised and then abandoned agri- 
culture); and occasionally it takes the 
form of speculations prefaced by some 
such phrase as ‘it is tempting to assume’. 
And, except for a short chronological 
table early in the book, there is no syste- 
matic summary comparable to the final 
chapter in Steward and Faron. 

The ethnographic descriptions are also 
deliberately restricted in scope. They 
exclude ‘such important fields as religion, 
art, law, socialization, and technology’, 
and deal ‘only with food-producing 
activities, the division of labour by sex, 
housing and settlement patterns, kinship 
and marriage, the forms of social and 
political organization, and a few miscel- 
lanea such as cannibalism and genital 
mutilation’. In one who has strongly 
criticized British anthropologists for their 
neglect of ‘culture as a whole’, this self- 
imposed limitation is surely inappropriate 
—especially as the only excuse offered 
for it is that otherwise the book could not 
have been completed ‘within a reason- 
able period of time’ (p. viii). Even on the 
topics so arbitrarily selected, moreover, 
Murdock is not always accurate. For 
example, few competent students of 
South African ethnography would agree 
with him that ‘Hottentot culture is still 
recognizably Bushman in all its basic 
patterns’, that the Venda are one of the 
‘four major divisions’ of the Setho, that 
the Lovedu unlike all other Sotho tribes 
keep slaves, and that ‘the pattern [of 
political organization] prevailing among 
the Sotho’ includes ‘a divine king. . . and 
a prominent and independent Queen- 
Sister’. It may be that for other parts of 
his book he has mastered the relevant 
literature more adequately, but his 
handling of the South African data 
certainly does not inspire confidence. 

The Biennial Review of Anthropology 
offers both more and less than its title 
suggests. It does not cover the whole 
field of anthropology as commonly 
retognized, but consists of seven essays 
(by different writers) listing and apprais- 
ing critically recent work in physical 
anthropology, culture change, ‘psycho- 
cultural studies’, social organization, 
Soviet anthropology, and political an- 
thropology. It is distinctly more useful 
than the annual International Bibliography 
of Social and Cultural Anthropology pub- 
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lished by Unesco, and some of the essays 
notably Easton’s on political .anthro- 
pology, are themselves important con- 
tributions to theory, and not merely 
select guides to reading. In future 
volumes the topics dealt with will be 
varied, according to the ‘quantity of out- 
put within a given period’. This should 
help to overcome doubts raised by the 
relatively narrow coverage of this first 
one. 

Dr. Winter’s book is primarily a 
recording of autobiographies dictated by 
four members (two men and two women) 
of the Amba tribe in western Uganda. 
The persons concerned were all closely 
related (the two women were both wives 
of the same man, himself one of the other 
informants), so that in addition to the 
usual details of personal history the 
material gives interesting information, 
from different points of view, about the 
intricacies and intrigues of domestic life. 
Dr. Winter contributes a good concise 
introduction about the tribal culture 
generally, and a concluding chapter in 
which he discusses the significance of the 
autobiographies in regard, especially, 
to the role of woman in an African 
society changing rapidly under outside 
influences. 

I. SCHAPERA 


The Mothers by ROBERT URIFFAULT, 
abridged by G. RATTRAY TAYLOR. 
George Allen and Unwin, 1960. 

Chisungu, A Girl’s Initiation Ceremony among 
the Bemba of Northern Rhodesia by 
AUDREY RICHARDS. Faber and Faber, 
1956. 

Tue passage of time is harsh on The 

Mothers. A lapse of thirty years may bring 

round the right moment for re-editing a 

classic. But there is no such pendulum 

swing for a work which was patently out 
of date by a quarter of a century when it 


first appeared. 

Briffault wrote when arm-chair specu- 
lation was already superseded by field- 
work methods. The horses he wished to 
flog in 1927 were dead and decently laid 
to rest, as the first reviews of his book 
testify. He disagreed with Westermarck 
about the universality of monogamy; 
against Maine, he asserted the former 
universal existence of matriarchy; he 
differed from Bachofen (80 years before) 
on the character of primitive matriarchy; 
he questioned the views of McLennan 


and Morgan on polyandry and group 
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marriage. In short, he was completely 
out of touch with the positivist tend- 
encies of his own period. 

Originally trained in medicine, he 
started writing in the trenches in the 
1914-18 war, and continued to write The 
Mothers in time spared from medical 
work, finally turning over to full-time 
writing. Although now cut down from 
one and a half million words, to one stout 
volume, The Mothers still reads as the 
monumental labour of a crank, a 
twentieth-century Mr. Casaubon. 

As if to prove the point, Chisungu, 
though a quarter of a century late, is still 
not out of date. Nothing could show more 
emphatically the shift of interest which 
Briffault failed to note than Dr. Richards’ 
analysis of a Bemba girl’s initiation 
ceremony. She describes in 1956 a 
ceremony witnessed in 1931, which then 
was but rarely performed, and which 
since then has probably lapsed al- 
together. For this reason alone it is a 
valuable record. The account is pre- 
faced by an introduction to initiation 
rites in general, and an appendix 
surveys comparable ceremonies in 


Central Africa. 
Vivaciously described, the perform- 
ance of the rite recalls a children’s party, 


in which the guests have to be chivwvied 
through the programme, reluctant to 
join the games, unimpressed by the food 
or the conjuror’s tricks, but laughing 
hilariously at unexpected moments. So 
much for the sense of awe in the presence 
of the numinous, which field-observers 
rarely record, and which other writers 
frequently suppose to inspire primitive 
rites. 

The most interesting part of the book 
is the summary of Bemba pollution con- 
cepts, concerning fire, sex and blood. 
Correctly treated, fire and sex promote 
fertility and health. But if not separated 
from each other, and from antithetical 
situations such as death and bloodshed, 
they destroy fertility and health. Domi- 
nated by these concepts, Bemba domestic 
life has to be punctuated by frequent 
lustrations to protect the cooking hearth 
from sexually active persons, from men- 
struating women, and others in contact 
with sex or blood. The woman’s responsi- 
bility in these matters is paramount, and 
it is therefore intelligible that Bemba 
should seek to make a child fit for 
womanhood. Why look further for 
explanations of Chisungu? Interpretations 
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of rites de passage which seek to go beyond 
the simple necessity of separation and 
aggregation often seem either obvious, 
or far-fetched. The author is herself half- 
apologetic for her attempts to correlate 
chisungu-type ceremonies with matriliny, 
uxorilocality, instability of marriage, 
etc. When all is said and done, Van 
Gennep probably should have the last 
word on transition rites. If we find Dr. 
Richards’ tentative hypotheses a trifle 
speculative, how great is the gulf between 


us and Briffault. 
M. M. DOUGLAS 


A New Deal in Central Africa edited by 
COLIN LEYS and CRANFIELD PRATT. 
London: Heinemann, 1960. xiv+226 
pp. 

Tus book is the outcome of discussions 

between a number of people who sym- 

pathize with the African point of view 
on federation in Central Africa. It has 
been publicly criticized for including no 
statements favourable to the continuance 
of the federation on its present lines, but 
it does not suppress the arguments used 
in favour of this; it states them and 
examines them. Certainly it is not flatter- 
ing to call them ‘a fog of weak and woolly 
phrases’, but it is demonstrably true. 
Most striking is the critique of the 
economic arguments for federation by 

William J. Barber, whose book on this 

subject has since appeared. Bernard 

Chidzero discusses the various meanings 

given to ‘partnership’ and the discrimina- 

tory laws which are most resented by 

Africans. William Watson writes on 

‘tribalism’, balancing the significance of 

those divisions between Africans which 

spring directly from differences of 
language and culture and those in which 
tribal divisions coincide with economic 

rivalries. Guy Clutton-Brock gives a 

first-hand account of the handling of the 

‘emergency’ in Southern Rhodesia, and 

T. L. Fox-Pitt of the gradual change 

among Northern civil servants from a 

‘pro-native’ to a ‘pro-settler’ attitude. 
Colin Leys effectively exposes the 

argument that the federal franchise will 

allow Africans effective representation in 
any ‘foreseeable future’. With his fellow 
editor Cranfield Pratt he concludes that 
to transfer power with the existing 
franchise could only result in settler 
domination, increasingly resented and 
therefore increasingly repressive. 

The ‘new deal’ which they recom- 
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mend would give Africans a voting 
power equal to that of Europeans; would 
safeguard territorial rights by requiring 
the consent of the territorial legislatures 
for constitutional amendments; would 
alter the division of powers so that it 
would not smack of racial discrimina- 
tion; and would add a Bill of Rights to 
the constitution. If adequate changes 
cannot be made by agreement, the 
United Kingdom, they say, should take 
the responsibility for imposing them. 


LUCY MAIR 


The English Prisons. Their Past and Future 
by pD. L. HOWARD. Methuen, 1960. 
174 pp. 215. 

Tus book is an addition to the growing 
literature on the English Prison. It covers 
to some extent ground which is already 
familiar, but it also contains a good deal 
that is interesting and analytically 
critical. The book is divided into two un- 
equal parts, two-thirds being devoted to 
prisons in the past and the final portion 
to prisons in the present and future. Its 
main shortcoming is that it is neither an 
adequate social history nor a wholly 
satisfactory penological commentary on 
present-day practice. If the author had 
concentrated on one or the other the 
serious reader would have been better 
satisfied. 

Notwithstanding this, the historical 
section is a contribution to scholarship. 
Mr. Howard’s biography of his dis- 
tinguished ancestor has clearly given him 
an advantage here. The material he 
presents on the Millbank Penitentiary 
and on the London Prisons of the early 
nineteenth century is valuable to students 
with limited access to contemporary 
sources. There are however serious short- 
comings in this section of the book. In 
his treatment of the Birmingham 
Scandal of 1851 he fails to mention that 
part of Maconochie’s undoing was his 
honesty in recording unlawful punish- 
ments which his deputy, the sadistic 
Austin, was careful not to do. While he 
refers readers to Charle’s Reade’s 
account of the affair in It’s Never Too Late 
to Mend, he fails to point out that 
Matthew Davenport Hill, one of the last 
of men ready to condone what had hap- 
pened, and one of Maconochie’s cham- 
pions, accused Reade of exaggeration. 
And: in suggesting that the scandal 
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finally put the ill-fated Maconochie into 
a more favourable public light Mr. 
Howard is in conflict with the leading 
authority on Maconochie (Barry). All 
the contemporary evidence points to the 
fact that he was blamed, just as he had 
been for the troubles on Norfolk Island, 
and that his imaginative ‘mark system’ 
was identified with leniency and weak- 
ness. 

The era of Sir Edmund du Cane 
(1877-96) is treated with some objec- 
tivity, which is refreshing, for many 
excuses have been put forward to ab- 
solve the architect of what in its day was 
regarded as one of the cruellest prison 
systems in Europe from complete re- 
sponsibility for it. For his successor, Sir 
Evelyn Ruggles Brise, there are only 
complimentary things to be read. But 
while it is true that it was his initiative 
that gave us the Borstal system, it was in 
the prisons under his control that the 
suffragettes and conscientious objectors 
of World War I were subjected to 
degradation which plumbed its lowest 
depths in forcible feeding. Howard does 
not mention—except in a bibliography 
—the volume produced by Hobhouse 
and Brockway in 1922 on English Prisons 
Today in which some of these facts are 
documented, a volume which the Home 
Office and Prison Commissioners did 
their best to prevent being written by 
threats of prosecutions! Nor do we learn 
anything from this book of the conditions 
in ordinary prisons during the thirties 
which were well documented by writers 
such as Macartney (1936) and Benney 
(1938). ; 

In dealing with contemporary prob- 
lems the author is on different ground. 
He has behind him the experience of 
organizing educational services inside a 
prison. There are few who know prisons 
who would quarrel with his comments on 
the social structure of the prison and the 
problems which are an integral part of it. 
He has the merit of not mincing his 
words, but there fs nowhere comment 
which cannot be substantiated. Further- 
more it is useful and constructive com- 
met 

These criticisms have been made 
because on balance this is a book worthy 
of consideration by anyone interested in 
penal issues. It is well written, and 
delightfully illustrated. 

TERENCE MORRIS 
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